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New Delhi, India 


Remarks of the President and President N. S. 


Reddy at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
January 1, 1978 


PRESIDENT Reppy. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Carter, Excellencies, ladies and gentle- 
men: 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome 
President and Mrs. Carter and the very 
distinguished guests on this New Year’s 
Day. 

The year just ended saw a new burst of 
faith and vitality in our two democracies. 
The year which begins today will, we 
hope, open a new chapter in our relations. 

Our people were greatly enthused at 
the visit last year of your mother, Mrs. 
Lillian Carter, and especially at her abid- 
ing interest in the little community of 
Vikhroli, which she served with great 
dedication some years ago. 

Today in welcoming you, we welcome 
not only the President of the United States 
but also a great humanist, a man of ideals, 
and one who has brought to international 
politics the nobility of moral imperatives. 

Much has happened in our two coun- 
tries since the last visit of an American 
President to India. It is a happy coin- 
cidence that governments in Washington 
and New Delhi changed almost at the 
same time. Shared values in terms of de- 
mocracy and the dignity of the individual 


have worked for a free and easy dialog be- 
tween the people and the governments of 
our two countries. 

As mature, independent nations our 
countries have had differences in priorities 
and policies, which have often clouded 
the common ideals and deep affinities 
which bind us. Neither of our countries 
has been indifferent to the great chal- 
lenges which confront the world as a 
whole. We believe that our goals are the 
same—a world of peace, justice, and lib- 
erty for individuals and nations. 

The United States has long interested 
itself and cooperated with us in our own 
developmental balance. We believe that 
a closer and more confident relationship 
can be of mutual benefit and in turn con- 
tribute to serve the cause of building 
bridges of cooperation between the devel- 
oped and developing countries. 

We hope, Mr. President, that this visit, 
however short, will provide an opportu- 
nity for frank and free discussions and be- 
come a catalyst for establishing a clear 
rapport and understanding between the 
leaders of our two governments. 

But even this brief visit will, I am con- 
fident, give you an opportunity to get a 
feel of the warmth of friendship which the 
people of India have for the people of the 
United States. 

On behalf of the people and govern- 
ment of India and on my own behalf, 
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allow me to wish you a very pleasant and 
fruitful stay in Delhi and a Happy New 
Year. 

PRESIDENT Carter. President and Mrs. 
Reddy, Prime Minister Desai, distin- 
guished members of the leading group in 
India, diplomatic members, and people 
of this great country: 

I’m certainly delighted to begin my 
own new year by coming here to India to 
make new friends. My mother, who loves 
this nation and its people very deeply, has 
told me of the warmth and friendship of 
the Indian people. 

She experienced it in her years of serv- 
ice here and, again, a few months ago in 
a time of sorrow when she represented me 
as President and the people of the United 
States at the funeral of your former presi- 
dent. 

I know that I will feel at home here be- 
cause of the things the United States and 
India have in common—the importance 
that we attach historically and in this 
present day to basic moral values; our 
common belief in and the daily practice 
of democracy ; our mutual commitment to 
world peace and to its essential founda- 
tions; a more just political and economic 
order among the nations, large and small, 
rich and poor; our concern for helping 
those who are most in need, both our im- 
mediate neighbors and those who live far 
away from our own homes; the great size 
and potential and economic strength of 
both our nations; and our readiness on 
occasion, Mr. President, to criticize others, 
but to be even more critical of ourselves, 
knowing that we can always improve even 
the superb achievements which our people 
have realized. 

I’m very glad to be welcomed by you, 
such a distinguished leader. And through 
our correspondence this year, I have also 
already come to regard Prime Minister 
Desai as a personal friend. Now I am 
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happy to meet him and you personally. I 
know him to be a man of great courage, 
of rectitude and dedication. 

We will have much to talk about with 
the government leaders of India. Both our 
nations know that an interdependent 
world requires close cooperation and con- 
sultation between the leaders every day, 
every year which we serve. I am certainly 
grateful for this opportunity to visit your 
great country and to learn in person about 
the largest democracy on Earth. 

On behalf of the people of the United 
States, Mr. President, let me say that we 
are very glad to renew our friendships, to 
establish new ones, and to respond toward 
your heartfelt welcome, and also to return 
your wish that we both together and the 
entire world can have a good new year 
and a world at peace. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 2:27 p.m. at 
Palam Airport. 


New Delhi, India 


Remarks of the President at the Ramlila 


Grounds. January 1, 1978 

Happy New Year everybody. I bring 
you warm New Year’s greetings from the 
people of the United States. I am moved 
and pleased by the size and the warmth 
of your welcome. It is a stirring testi- 
mony to the common values which have 
always bound together the Indian people 
and the people of America. 

I am particularly pleased with the 
presence of the mayor and of your Prime 
Minister Desai. I know him to be a man 
of uncompromising dedication to person- 
al and also public morality. Both he and 
I share with the people of India and the 
people of my country a deep religious 
faith. 
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Interest in my family in your great 
country of India runs very deep because 
of my mother’s years of service here with 
you and because of her love for the In- 
dian people. Being here with my wife ful- 
fills a longstanding ambition of mine to 
visit your great country and your great 
people. I particularly want to learn about 
your country and to learn from your 
country the greatness of India, the cul- 
ture of India, and your views on the 
problems with which we all must deal to- 
gether. 

We want the other peoples of the world 
to benefit from our consultation, our 
friendship, our standard of moral values, 
and our hope for world peace. The most 
important bond between India and the 
United States is our emphasis on the 
questions and the commitments of the 
spirit. 

It is to be expected that the world’s two 
greatest and largest democracies are 


bound together with a profound commit- 
ment to the importance of moral values. 


Our creeds and our religions differ in 
some ways, but we agree that all faiths be 
granted equal respect. Both nations are 
certain that a concern with matters of 
morals and the spirit is closely connected 
with the strength of our own democratic 
political systems. 

My own Nation is built on firm and 
fundamental beliefs. We believe that gov- 
ernments exist to protect the freedom and 
the well-being of the people. We believe 
that there are individual rights which 
have a higher claim than powers of gov- 
ernments. We believe that every human 
being is entitled to certain basic rights— 
a right to choose one’s own government, a 
right to worship one’s own God, a right 
to think and to speak one’s own mind 
freely, a right to live where one chooses, 
a right to learn and to be taught, a right 
to work, to raise a family, and to eat so as 
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to be strong in mind and body, a right to 
be cared for with skill and tenderness 
when ill. 

On these human rights can a world of 
justice be built, and toward these ends the 
people of America and the people of In- 
dia must always work together. 

May God’s blessings and peace be with 
you all. Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:45 p.m. 
Following his remarks the President and Prime 


Minister M. R. Desai went to the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan for a meeting. 


New Delhi, India 


Remarks at the American Embassy to 


Members of the American Community. 
January 2, 1978 


Ambassador Goheen and friends, both 
those who come from the United States 
and those who live here permanently, it’s 
good to be on American soil. And as I 
walked down the path to shake hands 
with those in front of the crowd, I was 
impressed at the young age of your staff. 
I would say the average age is about 7 or 
8. [Laughter] We are homesick for Amy. 
She happens to be in Colorado now, ski- 
ing for the first time. We don’t have any 
snow in Georgia, and this is hér first 
experience. 

But our country is so great and so 
strong and, I hope, in its attitudes is en- 
lightened, progressive, and also, benev- 
olent. 

It’s almost 2 years ago that the people 
of Iowa, represented so beautifully by 
the group behind me,' exercised their very 
sound political judgment by giving me my 
first victory in the long road to election 


‘Forty-six singers from Clarke and Loras 
Colleges in Dubuque, Iowa, had entertained 
the group prior to the President’s remarks. 
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as President of our country. And I want to 
thank them and the people of Iowa and 
all of the Americans who have their 
hearts, at this moment, focused on India 
because of the presence here of me and my 
wife. 

I’ve come, just a few moments ago, 
from the beautiful and simple memorial 
to Mahatma Gandhi, a man who repre- 
sented in his simple, courageous, and 
dedicated life, principles which never 
change. He was, indeed, and still is a 
spiritual leader of the whole world, and 
he represents principles that I try to keep 
ever present in my own mind—a hope 
for peace, for nonviolence, for pure 
truth, for dedication, for compassion, for 
understanding, for love, for simplicity. 
And even in his great strength as a moral 
leader, he was able to exhibit all these 
characteristics. 

It’s a sobering thought to know the 
economic and military and _ political 
power of the United States. When I met 
last night and this morning with the lead- 
ers of India—President Reddy, Prime 
Minister Desai, members of the Cabi- 
net—in almost every important discussion 
that arose concerning atomic weapons or 
the prohibition against them, or conven- 
tional arms sales to the Horn of Africa, 
the Middle East, international trade, the 
functions of the United Nations—in al- 
most every instance, Prime Minister 
Desai said, “Well, the responsibility lies 
on the shoulders of you and the Soviet 
Union.” And I think he has a tendency 
to exaggerate the influence of our coun- 
try, perhaps, somewhat, but still it is a 
sobering thought to know that the world 
looks to us for the maintenance of peace 
and for mutual progress and for the so- 
lution of some of the economic and so- 
cial ills that afflict the world. 

I come here representing our Nation as 
a President sobered by power and also 
proud to represent the freedoms and the 
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commitment to human rights and the 
search for peace that is our Nation and 
which exemplifies the deep yearnings of 
all the American people. So, I am an im- 
portant representative here in India, one 
of our closest and most valued friends in 
the largest democracy on Earth. 

But equally with me, you represent our 
country also in a very tangible way and in 
a permanent way—not just the Ambassa- 
dor and his wife, but every member of the 
staff, both American and Indian. You rep- 
resent the United States here on Ameri- 
can soil and in your every contact with the 
people who look to you and say, “There 
goes a representative of America.” And 
the wives and husbands of the staff mem- 
bers, and even the smallest child who’s 
perhaps only 2 or 3 years old, you are part 
of the United States of America here in 
India. It’s with a great sense of awareness 
that I recognize the professional commit- 
ment and the quality of your work in the 
Embassy here in New Delhi. 

Your responsibility is to know this 
country—its strengths, its weaknesses, its 
achicvements, its problems, its past, its 
present, and its future—and also to know 
the same characteristics of our own Na- 
tion; to search for common commitments 
and areas of agreement and means by 
which we can strengthen the valuable 
friendships which bind us together. 

At the same time, it’s incumbent upon 
you to let us know back in Washington in 
a continuing, routine way how I, as Presi- 
dent, and the Secretary of State, other 
leaders in our administration and the 
Congress, can perform better to realize 
the tremendous hopes that we all share. 


India is a special place because of 
Gandhi, because of Nehru, because of 
Desai and others. There is a sense in the 
world that moral leadership derives from 
the Indian people in a direct and continu- 
ing fashion. And I think the elections in 
{India this past year have again shown a 
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reconfirmation of commitment to democ- 
racy in its purest form: the right of 
individual citizens to make their own 
decisions through freely elected govern- 
ment officials. 

It’s no coincidence that we share those 
strong ties of friendship with this great 
country. We share mutual achievements. 
We share mutual problems. And we try to 
exercise our influence in a beneficent way 
toward areas of the world that might be 
troubled with conflict and even greater 
trial or tribulation. 

So, as President, I come to express the 
appreciation of the American people who 
are at home for the American people who 
are here doing such a fine job, and to let 
you know how proud I am of you. We are 
partners in a noble effort to exemplify the 
finest hopes and aspirations of the Ameri- 
can people throughout the Earth. 

Thank you very much for letting me 
have this chance to share with you what 
we do together. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 12:15 p.m. 
In his opening remarks, he referred to Robert 
F. Goheen, United States Ambassador to India. 

Following his remarks, the President went 
to Roosevelt House, the Ambassador’s resi- 
dence, for a working luncheon with Prime 
Minister Desai. 

Earlier in the day, the President met with 
Prime Minister Desai at the Rashtrapati 
Bhavan and participated in a wreathlaying 
ceremony at the Gandhi Memorial. 


New Delhi, India 


Remarks Before the Indian Parliament. 
January 2, 1978 


Mr. Vice President, Mr. Prime Minister, 
Mr. Speaker, distinguished leaders of the 
Republic of India: 

I stand before you in this house, the 
seat of one of the world’s greatest legisla- 
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tures, with feelings of profound friend- 
ship and respect. 

I bring with me the warm greetings and 
good wishes of the people of the second 
largest democracy on Earth, the United 
States of America, to the people of the 
largest democracy, the Republic of India. 

Not long ago, both of our people’s gov- 
ernments passed through grave crises. In 
different ways, the values for which so 
many have lived and died were threat- 
ened. In different ways, and on opposite 
sides of the world, these values have now 
been triumphant. 

It is sometimes argued that the modern 
industrial state—with its materialism, its 
centralized bureaucracies, and the techno- 
logical instruments of control available to 
those who hold power—must inevitably 
lose sight of the democratic ideal. 

The opposite argument is made even 
more frequently. There are those who say 
that democracy is a kind of rich man’s 
plaything, and that the poor are too pre- 
occupied with survival to care about the 
luxury of freedom and the right to choose 
their own government. 

This argument is repeated all over the 
world—mostly, I have noticed, by persons 
whose own bellies are full and who speak 
from positions of privilege and power in 
their own societies. 

Their argument reminds me of a state- 
ment made by a great President of the 
United States, Abraham Lincoln. He said, 
“Whenever I hear anyone arguing for 
slavery, I feel a strong impulse to see it 
tried on him personally.” 

The evidence, both in India and in 
America, is plain. It is that there is more 
than one form of hunger, and neither the 
rich nor the poor will feel satisfied without 
being fed in body and in spirit. 

Is democracy important? Is human 
freedom valued by all people? 

India has given her affirmative action 
and answer in a thunderous voice, a voice 
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heard around the world. Something mo- 
mentous happened here last March—not 
because any party in particular won or 
lost, but rather, I think, because the larg- 
est electorate on Earth freely and wisely 
chose its leaders at the polls. In this sense, 
democracy itself was the victor in your 
country. 

Together, we understand that in the 
field of politics, freedom is the engine of 
progress. India and America share prac- 
tical experience with democracy. 

We in the United States are proud of 
having achieved political union among a 
people whose ancestors come from all 
over the- world. Our system strives to re- 
spect the rights of a great variety of mi- 
norities, including, by the way, a growing 
and productive group of families from 
your own country, India. 

But the challenge of political union is 
even greater here in your own country. 
In the diversity of languages, religions, 
political opinions, and racial and cultural 
groups, India is comparable to the con- 
tinent of Europe, which has a total pop- 
ulation about the same size as your own. 
Yet India has forged her vast mosaic of 
humanity into a single great nation that 
has weathered many challenges to sur- 
vival both as a nation and as a democracy. 
This is surely one of the greatest political 
achievements of this century or any other 
century. 

India and the United States are at one 
in recognizing the right of free speech— 
which Mahatma Gandhi called “the 
foundation-stone of Swaraj’’ or self-gov- 
ernment—and the rights of academic 
freedom, trade union organization, free- 
dom of the press, and freedom of religion. 

All these rights are recognized in inter- 
national covenants. There are few gov- 
ernments which do not at least pay lip 
service to them. And yet, to quote Gandhi 
once more, “No principle exists in the 
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abstract. Without its concrete application 
it has no meaning.” 

In India, as in the United States, these 
rights do have concrete application, and 
they have real meaning, too. It is to pre- 
serve these rights that both our nations 
have chosen similar political paths to the 
development of our resources and to the 
betterment of the life of our people. 

There are differences between us in the 
degree to which economic growth is pur- 
sued through public enterprise on one 
hand and private enterprise on the other 
hand. But more important than these dif- 
ferences is our shared belief that the po- 
litical structure in which development 
takes place should be democratic and 
should respect the human rights of each 
and every citizen in our countries. 

Our two nations also agree that human 
needs are inseparable from human 
rights; that while civil and political lib- 
erties are good in themselves, they are 
much more useful and much more mean- 
ingful in the lives of people to whom 
physical survival is not a matter of daily 
anxiety. 

To have sufficient food to live and to 
work; to be adequately sheltered and 
clothed; to live in a healthy environment 
and to be healed when sick; to learn and 
to be taught—these rights, too, must be 
the concerns of our governments. To meet 
these ends orderly economic growth 
is crucial. And if the benefits of growth 
are to reach those whose need is greatest, 
social justice is critical as well. 

India is succeeding in this historic task. 
Your economic challenges are no secret, 
and their seriousness is well understood in 
the West. 

But what is far less well understood is 
the degree to which Indian social and eco- 
nomic policy has been such a success. In 
the single generation since your independ- 
ence was gained, extraordinary progress 
has been made. 
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India is now a major industrial power. 
Your economy ranks among the 10 larg- 
est in the whole world. You are virtually 
self-assured and self-sufficient in consum- 
er goods and in a wide variety of other 
products, such as iron and steel. 

There have been notable increases in 
production in nearly every important sec- 
tor of your econom:y—increases which re- 
flect an economy of great technological 
sophistication. This xind of growth is 
doubly important to tiy to reduce trade 
barriers and to promote both bilateral 
trade and mutual responsibility for the 
whole world’s trading system. 

But most important are the advances 
in human welfare that have touched the 
lives of ordinary Indians. Life expectancy 
has increased by 20 years since your in- 
dependence. The threat of major epi- 
demics has receded. The literacy rate in 
your country has doubled. While only a 
third of Indian children went io school in 
the years just after independence, nearly 
90 percent of primary-age Indian children 
now receive schooling. Nine times as 
many students go to universities as they 
did before. 

I mention these gains that we tend to 
overlook in our preoccupation with the 
problems that quite properly face and en- 
gage our attention. 

India’s difficulties, which we often ex- 
perience ourselves and which are typical 
of the problems faced in the developing 
world, remind us of the tasks which lie 
ahead. 

But India’s successes are just as im- 
portant, because they decisively refute 
the theory that in order to achieve eco- 
nomic and social progress, a developing 
country must accept an authoritarian or 
a totalitarian government with all the 
damage to the health of the human spirit 
which comes with it. 

We are eager to join with you in main- 
taining and improving our valuable and 
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mature partnership of political and eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

It’s a sobering fact, for instance, that in 
a nation of so many hundreds of millions 
of people, only a few American business 
leaders are now involved, on a daily basis, 
in the economic and commercial life of 
your country. 

We need to identify more areas where 
we can work together for mutual benefit 
and, indeed, for the benefit of the whole 
world. 

In the area of development, I am deep- 
ly impressed with the creative direction 
that the Government of India has taken 
in the new economic statement. You have 
committed your nation unequivocally to 
rural improvement and the creation of 
rural employment. This policy now faces 
a test of implementation and, especially, 
the test of bringing its benefits to the very 
poorest areas of your rural population. 
The seriousness and the determination, 
however, of your commitment is a cause 
for optimism. 

We want to learn from you and to work 
with you however we can. 

In agriculture, there are also exciting 
new areas of technology on which we 
can work together. After a decade of im- 
porting grain, India now stands with a 
surplus of nearly 20 million tons. This is a 
tribute to the growing productivity of 
your agriculture and the competence, also, 
of your administrative services. 

We applaud the grain reserve program 
that you’ve begun, and we would wel- 
come the opportunity to share with you 
our resources and »ur experience in deal- 
ing with storage problems that surpluses 
bring with them. 

Our countries must be in the forefront 
of the effort to bring into existence the 
international food reserve that would 
mitigate the fear of famine in the rest of 
the world. At the same time, we must rec- 
ognize that today’s surpluses are likely to 
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be a temporary phenomenon. The best 
estimates indicate that unless new pro- 
ductive capacity is developed, the whole 
world with its rapidly growing population 
may be facing large food shortages in the 
mid-1980’s. 

The greatest opportunities to increase 
agricultural productivity exist here in 
India and elsewhere in the developing 
world. These opportunities must be seized 
not just so that Indians can eat better, but 
so that India can remain self-sufficient 
and, perhaps, even continue to export 
food to countries with less agricultural 
potential than you have. 

In the past, America and India have 
scored monumental achievements in 
working together in the agricultural field. 
But there is still a vast, unrealized poten- 
tial to be tapped. 

I would like to see an intensified agri- 
cultural research program aimed both at 
improving productivity in India and at 
developing processes that could then be 
used elsewhere. This program could be 
based in the agricultural universities of 
our two countries, but would also extend 
across the whole frontier of research. And 
beyond research, I would like to identify 
joint development projects where research 
can be tested and put to work. 

Perhaps Prime Minister Desai and I 
may now instruct our governments to 
focus on these matters and to come up 
with specific proposals within the next few 
months. 

One of the most promising areas for in- 
ternational cooperation, which I have al- 
ready discussed with your Prime Minister, 
is in the regions of eastern India and 
Bangladesh, where alternating periods of 
drought and flood cut cruelly into food 
production. Several hundred million peo- 
ple live in this area. They happen to be 
citizens of India, Bangladesh, and Nepal. 

Great progress has already been made 
between your nations in resolving ques- 
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tions concerning water. And we are pre- 
pared to give our support when the 
regional states request a study that will 
define how the international community, 
in cooperation with the nations of South 
Asia, can help the peoples of this area 
use water from the rivers and the moun- 
tains to achieve the productivity that is 
inherent in the jand and the people. 

Sustained economic growth requires a 
strong base in energy as well as in agricul- 
ture. Energy is a serious problem in both 
our countries, for both of us import oil at 
levels that can threaten our economic 
health and expose us, even, to danger if 
supplies are interrupted. American firms 
are already working with Indians in de- 
veloping the oil-producing area off the 
shores of India, near Bombay. 

We also have a long record of coopera- 
tion in the development of nuclear power, 
another important element of India’s en- 
ergy plans. Our work together will con- 
tinue in this field, as well. This is a cold, 
technological subject. But Prime Minister 
Desai and I had warm and productive dis- 
cussions about this field. We have notified 
him that shipments of nuclear fuel will be 
made for the Tarapur reactor. 

And because of an accident that did 
occur in your heavy water production 
plant, we will make available to India, 
also, supplies from our reserves of heavy 
water. 

Additionally, we stand ready to work 
with you in developing renewable energy 
resources, especially solar energy. There is 
no shortage of sunlight in India. And the 
lack of a massive, existing infrastructure 
tied to fossil fuel use will make the appli- 
cation of solar and solar-related energy 
vastly easier here than it will be in my 
own country, where we are so heavily de- 
pendent upon other sources of energy. 
However, the inherently decentralized na- 
ture of solar energy makes it ideal as a 
complement to your government’s stress 
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on developing self-reliant villages and 
communities. 

The silent void of space may seem re- 
mote from these challenges. But the intri- 
cate electronics of a space satellite can be 
as useful to earthbound farmers as a new 
plow. 

The Indian and American Govern- 
ments will tomorrow exchange diplomatic 
notes confirming that the United States 
will program its LANDSAT Earth re- 
sources satellite to transmit data directly 
to a ground receiving station that India 
will own and operate. 

This satellite service will provide India 
with comprehensive topographic and min- 
erals information and timely data on the 
ever-changing condition of weather, agri- 
cultural, water, and other natural re- 
sources. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, India will make available to neigh- 
boring countries any information that 
affects them. 

Also, India has already reserved space 
on board the American space shuttle in 
1981 to initiate a domestic communica- 
tions satellite system, using a satellite de- 
signed to Indian specifications. 

We are very pleased that our space 
technology, together with India’s superb 
space communications capability, will 
serve the cause of practical progress in 
your country. 

Our scholarly exchanges have already 
enriched the lives of Americans who par- 
ticipated in them. And I hope the same 
has been true of Indian participants. In 
matters of culture and the arts, we know 
how much we have to gain. Not only India 
but also the rest of Asia and Africa and the 
Middle East have much to offer us. I hope 
to expand the opportunities for our own 
citizens to appreciate and to enjoy the 
strong and varied culture in the nations 
of your part of the world. 

In global politics, history has cast our 
countries in different roles. The United 
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States is one of the so-called super powers; 
India is the largest of the nonaligned 
countries. But each of us respects the 
other’s conception of its international re- 
sponsibilities, and the values that we do 
share provide a basis for cooperation in 
attacking the great global problems of eco- 
nomic justice, human rights, and the pre- 
vention of war. 

This pursuit of justice and peace and 
the building of a new economic order must 
be undertaken in ways that promote con- 
structive development rather than fruit- 
less confrontation. Every country will suf- 
fer if the North-South dialog is permitted 
to founder. 

Because India is both a developing 
country and also an industrial power, you 
are in a unique position to promote con- 
structive international discussion about 
trade, energy, investment, balance of pay- 
ments, technology, and other questions. I 
welcome your playing this worldwide 
leadership role. 

I know that there will be times when we 
will disagree on specific issues and even on 
general approaches to larger problems. 
But I hope and believe that our shared 
interests and our common devotion to 
democratic values will help us to move 
toward agreement on important global 
and bilateral issues. 

But neither of us seeks to align with 
the other except in the pursuit of peace 
and justice. We can even help each other 
to alleviate differences which might exist 
between ourselves and other nations. 

Our two countries are part of a demo- 
cratic world that includes nations in all 
stages of development, from Sweden and 
Japan to Sri Lanka and Costa Rica. 

We share many common problems. But 
we also share an obligation to advance 
human rights—not by interfering in the 
affairs of other nations, not by trying to 
deny other nations the right to choose 
their own political and social system, but 
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by speaking the truth as we see it and by 
providing an admirable example of what 
democracy can mean and what it can 
accomplish. 

The danger of war threatens everyone, 
and the United States is trying to help 
reduce that danger—in the SALT nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union, in talks 
aimed at a comprehensive ban of the 
testing of all nuclear explosives any- 
where on Earth, and in our own policy of 
restraint on conventional arms transfers. 
We are also working hard to restrict the 
proliferation of nuclear explosives. 

We are seeking to help the process of 
peace in Africa and the Middle East. And 
we are taking steps to forestall, along with 
the Soviets, great power rivalry and the 
escalation of military presence in your own 
Indian Ocean. 

India is pledged to peaceful coopera- 
tion with your neighbors, and India is an 
important part of almost any United Na- 
tions peacekeeping force. India is a pres- 
ent and frequent member of the Security 
Council and has been in the forefront of 
campaigns against colonialism and against 
apartheid. 

The motto of my country is “In God We 
Trust;” India’s is Satyameva Jayte— 
“Truth Alone Prevails.” I believe that 
such is the commonality of our fundamen- 
tal values that your motto could be ours, 
and perhaps our motto could also be 
yours. 

Our nations share the goals of peace in 
the world and human development in our 
own societies. And we share, as well, the 
conviction that the means that we employ 
to reach these goals must be as much in 
keeping with the principles of freedom 
and human dignity and social justice as 
are the goals themselves. 


This affinity of belief is as strong a tie 
as there can be between any two nations 
on Earth. The values that Americans and 
Indians share have deeply affected my 
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own life. I come to you, as a national 
leader, yes, in the hope that my visit will 
mark a new and a higher stage in the 
steadily improving relations between our 
two countries. 

But in a more personal sense—a sense 
that is very close to my own heart—I 
come also as a pilgrim. 

This morning I had the honor of laying 
a wreath on the memorial to Mahatma 
Gandhi. In that sacred place, so simple 
and so serene, I recalled anew the ways in 
which Gandhi’s teachings have touched 
the lives of so many millions of people in 
my own country. 

When I was growing up on a farm in 
the State of Georgia, in the heart of the 
Southern United States, an invisible wall 
of racial segregation stood between me 
and my black classmates, schoolmates, 
playmates, when we were old enough to 
know what segregation was. But it seemed 
then as if that wall between us would exist 
forever. 

But it did not stand forever. It crum- 
bled and fell. And though the rubble has 
not yet been completely removed, it no 
longer separates us from one another, 
hlighting the lives of those on both sides 
of it. 

Among the many who marched and 
suffered and bore witness against the evil 
of racial prejudice, the greatest was Dr. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. He was a son of 
Georgia and a spiritual son of Mahatma 
Gandhi. 

The most important influence in the 
life and work of Dr. King, apart from his 
own religious faith, was the life and work 
of Gandhi. Martin Luther King took 
Candhi’s concepts of nonviolence and 
truth-force and put them to work in the 
American South. 

Like Gandhi, King believed that truth 
and love are the strongest forces in the 
universe. Like Gandhi, he knew that or- 
dinary people, armed only with courage 
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and faith, could overcome injustice by 
appealing to the spark of good in the 
heart, even, of the evil-doer. 

Like Gandhi, we all learned that a sys- 
tem of oppression damages those at the 
top as surely as it does those at the bot- 
tom. And for Martin Luther King, like 
Mahatma Gandhi, nonviolence was not 
only a poiitical method, it was a way of 
life and a spiritual path to union with the 
ultimate. 

These men set a standard of courage 
and idealism that few of us can meet, but 
from which all of us can draw inspiration 
and sustenance. 

The nonviolent movement for racial 
justice in the United States, a movement 
inspired in large measure by the teach- 
ings and examples of Gandhi and other 
Indian leaders—some of whom are here 
today—changed and enriched my own 
life and the lives of many millions of my 
countrymen. 


I am sure you will forgive me for speak- 
ing about this at some length. I do so be- 
cause I want you all to understand that 
when I speak of friendship between the 
United States and India, I speak from the 
heart as well as the head. I speak from 
a deep, firsthand knowledge of what the 
relationship between our two countries 
has meant in the past and how much 
more, even, it can mean for all of us in 
the future. 


For the remainder of this century and 
into the next, the democratic countries 
of the world will increasingly turn to each 
other for answers to our most pressing 
common challenge: how our political and 
spiritual values can provide the basis for 
dealing with the social and economic 
strains to which they will unquestionably 
be subjected. 


The experience of democracy is like the 
experience of life itself{—always changing, 
infinite in its variety, sometimes turbulent, 
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and all the more valuable for having been 
tested by adversity. 

We share that experience with you, and 
we draw strength from it. Whatever the 
differences between my country and yours, 
we are moving along the path of democ- 
racy toward a common goal of human de- 
velopment. I speak for all Americans 
when I say that I am deeply grateful that 
you and I travel that road together. 
Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 4:33 p.m. at 
Parliament House. In his opening remarks, he 
referred to B. D. Jatti, Vice President of India, 
Prime Minister Desai, who had introduced 


him, and K. S. Hegde, Speaker of the House 
of the People. 


New Delhi, India 


Toasts of the President and President N. S. 
Reddy at a State Dinner. January 2, 1978 


PRESIDENT Reppy. We are happy to have 
you with us this evening. My people asso- 
ciate America as a land of liberty, and 
they look upon you, Mr. President, as a 
leader who has sought to restore the rel- 
evance of moral and spiritual values. 
The year just ended will long be re- 
membered in the annals of our two na- 
tions. The people of the United States of 
America elected you to the White House 
to heal the wounds of a decade of con- 
flicts and divisions. In India, our general 
elections gave proof that in a democracy 
the will of the people is the ultimate 
arbiter of power. Your visit provides the 
opportunity to establish closer personal 
contacts between the newly elected and 
like-minded leaders of our two countries 
and to strengthen the deep affinities be- 
tween us. I welcome you on behalf of my 
people and my government. 
Notwithstanding the ideals which we 
share, we have varied emphasis in our pri- 
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orities and in our international preoccu- 
pations. Paradoxically, the very adher- 
ence to similar political systems has at 
times exaggerated our misunderstandings 
and blurred our affinities. 

The world situation as it appears has 
materially changed. Many new countries 
have attained independent nationhood. 
Détente, coexistence, and even coopera- 
tion between countries with different 
political and social systems have come to 
be recognized as having an inexorable 
logic for our interdependent planet. 
Ideologies are in the process of being 
domesticated, and pluralism amongst na- 
tions is seen as a factor of stability, rather 
than a threat to international peace. The 
prospect of nuclear war has given a new 
meaning to the search for peace on Earth. 
Nonalignment is much less misunder- 
stood. If there is a bipolarity today, it is 
between forces seeking stability and coop- 
eration and those which seek to obstruct 
orderly and progressive solutions to world 
problems. 

The growing chasm between the devel- 
oping and developed world may in the 
future lead to increasing, dangerous ten- 
sions. The world of the rich and the poor 
face a common doom if we cannot act 
together to protect the earth, the air, and 
water from plunder and pollution. 

What we have admired in the short 
period of your Presidency is your sensitiv- 
ity not just to the problems of your own 
country but to the dark shadows on peace 
and international stability. You have 
made the international community aware 
of the rights of individuals, be they at 
home or in other distant lands, and the 
responsibilities we have to uphold of the 
common man’s inherent demand for 
liberty, equality, and justice. 

Mr. President, the world today com- 
mands the resources, the technology, and 
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stabler and just international order. The 
time has come for the United States and 
India, along with like-minded countries, 
to work together so that overriding, nar- 
row national interests may be persuaded 
to see the wisdom of making necessary ad- 
justments and sacrifices to help establish 
a new international economic order. The 
dangerous imbalances which exist must 
be corrected, the specter of poverty re- 
moved, and the creeping despondency in 
cooperative solutions banished. 

Mr. President, we recognize that the 
role we in India can play in the resolution 
of international problems can only come 
from dynamic economic growth and the 
establishment of an equitable society in 
our own land. Our people have demon- 
strated the capacity to learn and to inno- 
vate, but to fulfill their modest expecta- 
tions is, in itself, a gigantic task. Our 
achievements, however, give us courage 
and confidence. 

We have laid the foundations for our 
progress on a wide front covering prin- 
cipally agriculture, industry, and more 
important, the indigenization of scientific 
and technological know-how. Our econ- 
omy has been relieved of the endemic 
anxieties arising from the paucity of food 
production and difficulties in balance of 
payments. We are in the process of re- 
viewing our priorities so that a greater 
share of the benefits of planned socioeco- 
nomic development reach the economi- 
cally weaker sections of society. We have 
recognized the dangers from uncontrolled 
urbanization and are determined to make 
our villages economically resilient. 

Social and economic transformation 
through democratic methods may at times 
appear slow. Certainly in a democratic 
setup, failure attracts more attention, 
both at home and abroad, than progress 
actually made towards social and eco- 
nomic goals. We seek neither to minimize 
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our tasks nor conceal our failures. We are 
fully convinced that, in the end, a de- 
mocracy gathers vigor from open dissent, 
and a consensus makes for firmer founda- 
tions. What we ask of the international 
community, and that too as a supplement 
to our own national efforts, is construc- 
tive cooperation or at least a benign un- 
derstanding of our endeavors. 

On the wider canvas, my government 
remains faithful to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of our foreign policy. The remnants 
of colonialism and racialism, where they 
still exist, must go. Racialism, which cer- 
tainly persists in Africa in defiance of 
international opinion, must give way to 
governments representative of the ma- 
jority. 

We believe this is no time for increasing 
but, rather, arresting and eliminating 
great power deployment in the hitherto 
tension-free areas such as the Indian 
Ocean. 

We welcome the negotiations between 
the United States and the Soviet Union 
on the limitations of strategic weapons 
and efforts to consolidate détente. 


Faithful to the spirit of the United 
Nations Charter, India will always be on 
the side of the peaceful resolution of in- 
ternational disputes. We are determined 
to be true to the friendships which have 
served our national interests. We are 
equally convinced that in keeping with 
contemporary realities, we can widen and 
intensify our relations, to mutual advan- 
tage, with many countries. 


In the final instance, peace will remain 
fragile if nuclear weapons, capable of 
such annihilative destruction are kept and 
multiplied. We appreciate the concern 
and sincerity which you have expressed at 
these dangers and the efforts you are mak- 
ing to arrest the proliferation of nuclear 
weapons. 
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For our part, we have unilaterally ab- 
jured the development of such means of 
mass destruction. But, Mr. President, we 
hope that you will agree with the dangers 
of nuclear war, by accident or design, will 
remain, until such time as all nations, 
without arbitrary distinctions, join in a 
firm commitment for the progressive re- 
duction and eventual elimination of nu- 
clear weapons from all parts of the world. 
The challenge demands not just restraints 
from nuclear weapons but pledges by 
the nuclear “haves” to turn away from 
the use of this instrument of modern sci- 
ence for military purposes. But, in the 
meanwhile, must countries who have no 
nuclear weapons be inhibited from using 
nuclear science as an instrument for eco- 
nomic transformation? I would like to 
emphasize with a full sense of responsibil- 
ity that India, for her part, will not in- 
dulge in the perverse use of nuclear 
science. 

Mr. President, our bilateral coopera- 
tion has been rich in range and content. 
My government acknowledges the debt of 
gratitude we owe to the United States, 
which has provided us generous aid when 
we were in need. Your assistance has been 
an important factor in our development 
and in the progress towards the diversifi- 
cation of our economy. 

Of all the many-sided links between us, 
I would particularly like to recall that 
students and technologists trained in 
American institutions have, on return, 
grafted their acquired knowledge and 
skills to our national development. 


Multifaceted and beneficial as has been 
our bilateral relationship, the range and 
sophistication has a wide scope for further 
development. It is for these reasons that 
we believe that the Indo-U.S. Joint Com- 
mission and its three subcommissions 
merit fuller encouragement and support. 
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The real cement of our relations goes 
beyond politics, economics, and technol- 
ogy. It is in the values and emotional in- 
volvement of our people. Both for Ameri- 
cans and India, man’s communion with 
God, tolerance and compassion towards 
his fellow beings are respected as the 
highest virtues. 

The present revulsion from the ten- 
sions of modern life and its unending 
search for material comforts has, we no- 
tice, led to a new burst of interest in our 
spiritual and philosophic heritage. 

‘On another plane, many volunteers— 
like your esteemed mother—have built 
bonds of kinship between individuals and 
families across the oceans. This deep com- 
mitment to things of the mind and spirit, 
the sustained exchanges in the field of art, 
education, and culture, along with per- 
sonal relationships, make for strong but 
invisible bonds which are only possible 
between open societies. 


Mr. President, the rich texture of our 
relationship should make it immune to 
misunderstanding and distrust in the fu- 
ture. The quality of our friendship is such 
that no nation which cherishes interna- 
tional peace and cooperation need fear its 
potential and suspect it of malevolence. 


With shared faith and complementary 
objectives, Mr. President, the word could 
go forth from this ancient capital that the 
friendship between our two large democ- 
racies, one rich and powerful and the 
other underdeveloped but resurgent, is to 
serve the hopes and aspirations of all man- 
kind and that our objectives are not only 
relevant now but will remain valid 
through time. 

Our vision must be of a world which 
would safeguard nations in their diversity 
and where man may achieve social jus- 
tice, dignity, and fulfillment. 


It is with a sense of historic significance 
on this occasion that I ask you, ladies and 
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gentlemen, to raise your glasses to the 
health of the President of the United 
States of America and Mrs. Carter, to the 
high ideals and enlightened interests 
which bind India and the United States. 

To your health. 

PRESIDENT CarTeR. President Reddy 
and Prime Minister Desai, great leaders 
of the government of India, beautiful 
women and friends who have made our 
visit here so enjoyable and productive: 

This afternoon in your Parliament I 
spelled out in quite a lengthy speech the 
details about relationships which we have 
as a mutual interest. So, this evening in 
my brief remarks I would like to com- 
ment in a more personal way. 

Today was fulfilled in my life a long 
ambition to visit the memorial to Ma- 
hatma Gandhi. As I stood there I thought 
about India and about my own country 
and about the personal feelings that all 
of us share as we come to an ancient land 
which in recent years, with the birth of 
your hopes and dreams for freedom, has 
been an inspiration to us all. 


This morning your Prime Minister gave 
me a book that he had written analyzing 
the Bhagavad-Gita. One passage from 
that great book stood out in my mind. I 
can’t quote it exactly, Mr. Prime Min- 
ister, and I can’t interpret it well, but it 
said when a country is flooded, the reser- 
voirs become superfluous. Sri Krishna 
went on to explain what he meant in this 
message, that when one’s heart is filled 
completely with an awareness of our love 
for God, the other considerations in life 
are incidental. And one need not worry 
about the outcome of an action, but 
should worry on a momentary basis about 
the purposes and the attitudes and one’s 
relation to the eternal. 

There is no way to describe in overall 
terms my feeling about India. So I will 
have to describe my thoughts in specifics. 
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My first impression on leaving Air 
Force One, my plane, was the extreme 
friendship exhibited to me by the leaders 
who are assembled at this table. It was a 
remarkable expression of deference and 
respect on your part for the country I 
represent. When all your ministers, many 
of the members of your Parliament, and 
the diplomatic corps came to meet us, and 
the beautiful words that you expressed, 
Mr. President, to me then, will always be 
cherished in my heart. 

On the drive into the city from the 
airport, the overwhelming welcome that 
I received from the hundreds of thou- 
sands of Indian citizens assembled on the 
side of the road was indeed a remarkable 
experience for me. There was a genuine 
expression of happiness and good will 
and friendship on their faces, and their 
raised hands and smiles made me feel, 
indeed, that I was welcome. 

I also had a sense of belonging. I didn’t 
feel that I was in an alien land. I think 
the reason for this is that my family has 
grown to respect and to love India in 
the last 10 years. When my mother was 
68 years old, she became a member of the 
Peace Corps and requested that she be 
sent to India. She is a registered nurse, 
and she worked in a small clinic in a vil- 
lage of Vikhroli just north of Bombay. 
One of the reasons that she requested 
India—perhaps the most important 
reason—was her awareness of what your 
nation represents as expressed by the 
commitment and the courage and the 
humility of Mahatma Gandhi. 


So, our family, although this is my first 
visit, has felt a part of your life. When 
your former great President Ahmed died, 
I had just become President of our coun- 
try. And my mother and my son, who has 
the same name as I, came to represent 
the United States during that sorrowful 
time. So I felt a sense of belonging this 
afternoon. 
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In the presence of the members of your 
Parliament, the welcome that I received 
there, the attention that was given to my 
words, a sense of political ties was very 
strong. Again, I felt that I was in a place 
which shared commitments and not in a 
strange place where the form of govern- 
ment was unknown to me; a sense of de- 
mocracy, a sense that everyone in that 
assembly hall indeed represented the peo- 
ple of India was something very similar to 
a person who has served in the govern- 
ment in our own country as well. 

I had a thought this morning, too, 
about the beauty of India, as I stood at 
the memorial to Gandhi. This is a lovely 
time of year. And the flowers are bursting 
forth. I walked for an hour or so this 
afternoon in the Mortal Garden outside 
this palace and was impressed by the 
quietness and a sense of peace, and even 
in your busy streets and alongside the 
highways there is a sense of inward beauty 
among the people, a sense of inward 
peace in their hearts, and also outward 
beauty in your buildings, in your trees, 
and in your flowers. 

I also felt a common purpose with you 
in the principles which we all represent: 
freedom of speech, a free press, a right to 
criticize, a right to disagree, open debate, 
issues thoroughly discussed, changes wel- 
comed, even in a nation which is ancient 
in its customs and in its traditions. 

We share a common measurement of 
greatness, not power or pomp or cere- 
mony or uniforms or outward show of 
greatness, but we recognize that great- 
ness is present when the least of those in 
our nations are treated well and cared 
for, when their afflictions are eased, and 
when they have food and education and a 
healthy life. 

I also, Mr. President, shared your words 
a few moments ago in a hunger for peace, 
not only in individuals but as a nation and 
as leaders in the world. 
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India sets a moral standard for many 
of us to emulate. And the judgment that 
is spoken by the leaders of your country 
makes a great impact on those of us who 
sometimes have been criticized. We think 
twice before we incur the disapproval of 
India and your leaders, because we realize 
that your standards of morality and jus- 
tice are very deeply felt. 

You have an ability to bridge the gap 
between those who have a developed so- 
ciety, and you understand in personal 
terms the hungers and the needs and the 
yearnings and the unmet aspirations of 
those who live in nations which are still 
developing. 

The last thing I would like to say is 
that there has been somewhat of a circle 
of influence between our country and 
yours. I’m very proud of my Nation, al- 
though most of my words have been in 
praise of your own. I have read some of 
the works of Mahatma Gandhi, and I 
know that he was greatly impressed by our 
poet Ralph Waldo Emerson and by a man 
who loved God’s world, Henry David 
Thoreau. I brought your Prime Minister 
a gift of the collected works of Thoreau 
because of Ghandi’s respect for him. 

And when Gandhi learned even more 
and gave his life in the cause for which he 
stood, many of our own people learned 
from him and were inspired by him. 

This afternoon, I just mentioned one 
of our leaders, Martin Luther King, Jr., 
who studied the works of Gandhi and 
adopted nonviolence and the force of 
truth as the essence of his own beliefs. 
And although he never carried a weapon 
and never struck another human being, 
but turned his face when he was beaten 
and suffered many times in jails, he re- 
membered the teachings of Gandhi. 

So, from our country to you, and from 
you back to our country, there is a circle 
of learning, a circle of mutual trust, a cir- 
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cle of friendship, a circle of respect, and 
also a circle of shared responsibilities and 
shared commitments. 


The quality of our life is not yet what 
we would hope. We have many things to 
learn. We have many grievances to re- 
dress. We have many degrees of freedom 
still left to enhance. We are far short of 
our dream of peace. But in a democratic 
society like our own, when the yearnings 
of every person can make an impact upon 
the decisions of the leaders, there is al- 
ways a sure sense that progress will be 
ever upward. 


I would like to propose a toast on be- 
half of my own Nation and the American 
citizens who are here tonight, Mr. Presi- 
dent: To President Reddy, to Mrs. 
Reddy, to the distinguished leaders of In- 
dia, to the great people of India, and to 
peace throughout the world. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 8:55 p.m. in 
Ashoka Hall at the Rashtrapati Bhavan. 


New Delhi, India 


Remarks on Signing the Delhi Declaration. 
January 3, 1978 


Prime Minister Desai has read a joint 
declaration which he and I drafted te- 
gether. At the heart of the friendship be- 
tween India and the United States is our 
determination that the moral values of 
our people must also guide the actions of 
the states, the governments. 


Both our nations were the conscious 
creation of men and women who be- 
lieved that spiritual principles could find 
political expression. Gandhi and Nehru, 
Washington and Jefferson, the thou- 
sands—and actually _—millions—who 
worked with them, those whom they led, 
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were all determined to present a shining 
new example te the world. 


The United States gave the world an 
illustration of a new form of government, 
with a new relation between the citizen 
and the state—a relation in which the 
state exists to serve the citizen, and not 
the citizen to serve the state. 


India experimented with creating polit- 
ical unity from overwhelming human di- 
versity, enabling people of different cul- 
tures and languages and religions to work 
together both in independence and also 
in freedom. Yours is an experiment whose 
success the world is celebrating anew. 


The declaration that we have just 
signed, or will sign, commits to paper 
what has long been written in our hearts. 
It proclaims our belief that each individ- 
ual has inalienable rights, our commit- 
ment to justice among nations and within 
societies, and our determination that dis- 
putes must be resolved without violence, 
especially in this age when nuclear wea- 
pons threaten the total destruction of hu- 
mankind. Above all else, we affirm that 
states, like individuals, bear moral respon- 
sibilities for their acts. 


Yesterday, before your Parliament, I 
said that whatever the differences be- 
tween our nations, we are moving along 
the path toward a common goal of hu- 
man development and human rights. 


As I prepare to leave India, reluctantly, 
today, I’m thankful to know that with this 
declaration we have taken another step 
toward that path of friendship and mu- 
tual commitment. 

Thank you, Mr. Prime Minister. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:43 a.m. in 
Ashoka Hall at the Rashtrapati Bhavan. 

Earlier in the morning, President and Mrs. 
Carter visited the farming village of Daulatpur- 
nasirabad, which was officially renamed Carter- 
poori (Carter Place) in honor of their visit. 


New Delhi, India 


Text of the Dethi Declaration. 
January 3, 1978 


India and the United States of Amer- 
ica, despite differences of history and cul- 
ture, are One in the recognition that the 
ultimate sanction of power and of public 
policy rests in the respect for the dignity 
and well-being of the individual. Regard- 
less of race, sex, religion or social status, 
every human being is entitled to life and 
liberty, to freedom from want and, with- 
out threat or coercion, to freedom of ex- 
pression and worship. 

We share an unwavering faith in the 
democratic form of government, which 
guarantees to all citizens fundamental 
freedoms under law and the right to 
choose their representatives and deter- 
mine their own future. 

At the same time, we believe that a co- 
operative and stable world order depends 
on the right of each people to determine 
its own form of government and each na- 
tion its own political, social and economic 
policies. 

We are gratified that the process of de- 
colonization has democratized the inter- 
national state-system, giving most nations 
for the first time an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in making decisions relating to 
international peace and cooperation. 


The disparities in economic strength 
that exist among nations must be bridged 
and a more equitable international eco- 
nomic order fashioned if we are to secure 
international peace. 


We recognize that broad economic de- 
velopment is essential for a modern state, 
but also that such progress is hollow if its 
benefits do not reach all the people. 

The present-day world commands sci- 
entific and technological skills to enrich 
the quality of life and give greater social 
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justice within and among nations. We call 
on an inter-dependent community of na- 
tions to work together to protect and nur- 
ture the common heritage of our planet’s 
resources and environment. 


We declare that war is not an accept- 
able means to settle political disputes. 
Our countries will do their utmost to re- 
solve disputes with others amicably and, 
within the framework of the United Na- 
tions, to help in resolving the disputes of 
others. 


The spectre of war has hung over the 
world for too long. Existing stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons must be reduced and 
eventually eliminated, and the danger of 
proliferation of nuclear weapons must be 
arrested. Further, every effort must be 
made to progressively reduce conven- 
tional arms and to redirect the productive 
forces so released to the betterment of 
mankind. We commit ourselves to work 
towards these ends. 


Beyond the realms of politics and eco- 
nomics, the world today affords opportu- 
nities for freer and fuller intellectual and 
scientific exchanges. Freedom of ideas and 
the promotion of cultural and artistic in- 
terplay, in a world where the mind is 
without fear, can create an environment 
where tolerance and understanding can 
flourish. 


Beyond the traditional ideas of state- 
craft, Indians and Americans recognize 
an obligation to themselves and to others 
that ends can never justify evil means. 
Nations, like individuals, are morally re- 
sponsible for their actions. 


NOTE: The text of the declaration was released 
at New Delhi, India. 
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Riyadh, Saudi Arabia 


Remarks of the President and King Khalid 
Bin Abdul Aziz at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
January 3, 1978 


Tue Kino. Mr. President, I welcome 
Your Excellency in our country as a great 
friend, and I thank you for your efforts 
to find a just and lasting solution for the 
problem of the Middle East. I wish Your 
Excellency a pleasant stay in this friendly 
country and success in your trip and com- 
mendable endeavors. 

Thank you. 

THE Presiwent. Alsalamu elkum. 
Peace be unto you. The primary purpose 
of my trip and this visit is peace. 

The first meeting between the leaders 
of Saudia Arabia and the United States 
of America was when President Franklin 
Roosevelt came to the Gulf of Suez to 
meet with King Abdul Aziz. This friend- 
ship has now grown to encompass the 
millions of people in our two nations. We 
work together now, and we plan together 
for the future. The ties which bind us to- 
gether are strong and unbreakable. 

Although our time here is all too brief, 
I have already learned much from Crown 
Prince Fahd, Prince Saud, and other lead- 
ers from Saudi Arabia who have recently 
visited me in my own country. Now I am 
g.ad to meet with Your Majesty for close 
consultation on matters of great mutual 
interest to our people. 

As Your Majesty has already said, a 
most important subject which will be dis- 
cussed is the early achievement of a just 
and lasting peace in the Middle East. 

I recall the traditional Arabic welcome, 
Ahlan wa sahlan. It is beautiful and sim- 
ple. And my understanding is that it 
means, “You are among your own people, 
and your steps will be unhindered.” See- 
ing the generosity of this welcome, I feel 
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that I am among my own people and 
know that my steps will not be hindered, 
because I walk the same path as Your 
Majesty, King Khalid, toward a common 
goal of even greater friendship among our 
people, between our two countries, and of 
peace for all the people of the world. 

Your Majesty, we are glad to be in your 
great country. 

Thank you very much. 
NOTE: The exchange began at 4:17 p.m. at 
Riyadh Airport. King Khalid spoke in Arabic, 
and his remarks were translated by an inter- 
preter. 

Later that evening, the President attended a 
working dinner at the King’s Palace. Follow- 
ing the dinner, he met with Crown Prince 


Fahd, the Prime Minister, at the Royal Guest 
Palace. 


Aswan, Egypt 


Remarks of the President and President 
Anwar al-Sadat Following Their Meeting. 
January 4, 1978 


PRESIDENT SapaT. Ladies and gentlemen, 
morning. 

I want to tell you that it is a very happy 
occasion for me and for my people, also, 
to receive our dear friend, President Car- 
ter, here on the Egyptian land. We would 
have liked that this visit would have 
lasted a bit longer, but we know his com- 
mitments. 

We had a very intensive and fruitful 
talk upon the whole arena—in particular, 
the conflict here in the Middle East and 
the whole international position and our 
bilateral relations. I am very happy to say 
that our views were identical, and we 
have agreed upon certain steps to keep 
the momentum of the peace process. 

All I ask is let us have in a very short 
time the opportunity to welcome Presi- 
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dent Carter and to show him the grati- 
tude of my people and myself. 

In the same time, may I say that in the 
peace process we welcome all the parties 
concerned. And they are welcome when- 
ever they find it convenient to them, be- 
cause this time, as I have already re- 
peated before, we are heading towards 
peace and real peace in the area, perma- 
nent peace. 

Thank you. 

PRESIDENT CarTER. President Sadat, 
people of Egypt: 

It is an honor and a pleasure for us to 
be in this great country, led by such a 
strong and courageous man. 

Mr. President, your bold initiative in 
seeking peace has aroused the admiration 
of the entire world. One of my most val- 
ued possessions is the warm, personal re- 
lationship which binds me and President 
Sadat together and which exemplifies the 
friendship and the common purpose of 
the people of Egypt and the people of the 
United States of America. 

The Egyptian-Israeli peace initiative 
must succeed, while still guarding the 
sacred and historic principles held by the 
nations who have suffered so much in this 
region. There is no good reason why ac- 
commodation cannot be reached. 

In my own private discussions with 
both Arab and Israeli leaders, I have been 
deeply impresed by the unanimous desire 
for peace. My presence here today is a di- 
rect result of the courageous initiative 
which President Sadat undertook in his 
recent trip to Jerusalem. 


The negotiating process will continue 
in the near future. We fully support this 
effort, and we intend to play an active 
role in the work of the political commit- 
tee of Cairo, which will soon reconvene in 
Jerusalem. 
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We believe that there are certain prin- 
ciples, fundamentally, which must be ob- 
served before a just and a comprehensive 
peace can be achieved. First, true peace 
must be based on normal relations among 
the parties to the peace. Peace means 
more than just an end to belligerency. 
Second, there must be withdrawal by 
Israel from territories occupied in 1967 
and agreement on secure and recognized 
‘ borders for all parties in the context of 
normal and peaceful relations in accord- 
ance with United Nations Resolutions 
242 and 338. And third, there must be a 
resolution of the Palestinian problem in 
all its aspects. The problem must recog- 
nize the legitimate rights of the Palestin- 
ian people and enable the Palestinians 
to participate in the determination of 
their own future. 


Some flexibility is always needed to en- 


sure successful negotiations and the res- 
olution of conflicting views. We know that 
the mark of greatness among leaders is to 
consider carefully the views of others and 
the greater benefits that can result among 
the people of all nations which can come 
from a successful search for peace. 


Mr. President, our consultations this 
morning have reconfirmed our common 
commitment to the fundamentals which 
will, with God’s help, make 1978 the year 
for permanent peace in the Middle East. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 10:15 a.m. at 
Aswan Airport. 

Following their remarks, the President 
boarded Air Force One for the flight to Paris. 
During the flight, he telephoned Israeli Prime 
Minister Menahem Begin to discuss the talks 
held with President Sadat and other leaders 
concerning the Middle East. 
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Paris, France 


Remarks at the Welcoming Ceremony. 
January 4, 1978 


Tue Presiwent. Mr. President, distin- 
guished members of the French Govern- 
ment, people of France: 

I am delighted to be here in Paris, the 
Queen of Cities, and to make my second 
visit to France, whose intellectual and 
cultural parentage of the United States 
has been exceeded only by the nation 
whose language I now speak. 

I have had the privilege of meeting 
with President Giscard d’Estaing in Lon- 
don and of welcoming Prime Minister 
Barre to the White House this past year. 
Their advice and knowledge, especially 
on international, political, and economic 
matters of concern to both our nations, 
has been very helpful. 


As your President said, the relationship 
between our people is special and rare 
because it has largely been an alliance of 
ideals. Two hundred years ago, leaders in 
both our nations helped each other to a 
definition of a revolutionary principle— 
that citizens possess certain natural rights 
which stood higher than the claims of 
power of any state. 

In their time, the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man and the Declaration of In- 
dependence turned the world upside 
down, and they are still the bedrock of 
our own democratic systems of govern- 
ment and of the demands for human 
rights, which is being heard with increas- 
ing intensity throughout the world. 

But our alliance has embodied more 
than ideals. Americans will forever re- 
member the crucial assistance which La- 
fayette and the French nation gave us 
during those painful and dangerous days 
of our own national birth. It was with 
the same spirit of common purpose that 
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Americans came to the Normandy beaches 
and to the Marne to join France in pre- 
serving your liberty and, thereby, our own. 

Now we are again allied in a search for 
answers to difficult questions that concern 
us both. President Giscard d’Estaing and 
I will discuss ensuring the stability and 
growth of the international economy and 
working for economic justice within our 
own societies and among the nations of 
the world, maintaining the defense of our 
Western nations, while constantly search- 
ing for peace in troubled areas such as 
the Middle East, for constantly improved 
relations with the Soviet Union and East- 
ern Europe, and for reductions in the 
level of all kinds of armaments every- 
where in the world, addressing other is- 
sues which no nation can afford to ignore, 
especially the world’s energy problems, 
and continuing the struggle for basic 
human rights, which our two nations pro- 
claimed 200 years ago. 

The statue in the harbor of New York 
that symbolizes our own liberty, like many 
of the ideas which first inspired our own 
demands for freedom, came as a gift from 
the people of France. 

Our approaches to specific questions 
may not always be the same, but our deep 
respect for the independence and leader- 
ship of France and our affection for your 
people have remained strong for more 
than 200 years. I hope and believe that in 
the future the ties between France and 
the United States of America will grow 
even stronger. 

Mr. President, we are delighted to be 

here in your great country with your great 
people. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 3:20 p.m. at 
Orly International Airport in response to wel- 
coming remarks by President Valéry Giscard 
d’Estaing. 

Following the ceremony, the President and 
President Giscard d’Estaing motorcaded to the 
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Arc de Triomphe where they participated in a 
wreathlaying ceremony at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier. 


Paris, France 


Remarks of the President at the Palais des 
Congres. January 4, 1978 


Mr. Foreign Minister, presidents of the 
organizations who daily work to ensure 
friendship between our two countries, 
ladies and gentlemen of France and the 
United States who have come this eve- 
ning: 

This afternoon I laid a wreath, along 
with the President of France, on the grave 
of the soldier who commemorated the 
bravery of the French people. And stand- 
ing on my left was a group of men in the 
same regiment who fought with George 
Washington at Yorktown 200 years ago. 

When our democracy was born, France 
was there. And for more than 200 years, 
our two nations have shared the same 
ideals and the same culture. 

There is one belief above all others that 
has made us what we are. This is the 
belief that the rights of the individual 
inherently stand higher than the claims or 
demands of the state. This is the message 
that the American and French peoples, 
each in turn, carried forward to the world 
two centuries ago, and these are the values 
which the world still depends upon us to 
affirm. 


Democracy was then a new and an un- 
tried concept. Now it is a standard for 
our Western civilization. The American 
Declaration of Independence inspired so 
greatly by French philosophy, spoke of the 
“unalienable rights” of persons, of life 
and liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
These rights were controversial then, and 
now they are the measure by which the 
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faithfulness of governments is tested. 
Democracy is indeed a compelling idea, 
an idea so attractive that even its enemies 
now attempt to cloak repression with false 
democratic labels. 

But our democratic order has come 
under challenge. There are those who 
question whether democratic values are 
appropriate for contemporary circum- 
stances. Voices in the developing world 
ask whether notions of free speech, per- 
sonal liberty, freely chosen governments 
should not be pushed aside in the struggle 
to overcome poverty. Voices in the indus- 
trialized world ask whether democracy 
equips us for the frenzied pace of change 
in our own modern lives. 

We've heard warnings that a demo- 
cratic society cannot impose on itself the 
restraint and self-discipline which is nec- 
essary to cope with persistent economic 
problems. We’ve heard that the disparate 
elements of our societies cannot cohere in 
a democratic system. Governments every- 
where have begun to seem remote and 
impersonal, incompetent. Many people 
question whether any government can 
hear their distant and solitary voices. 

These problems are real, and we must 
admit their existence. But we must also 
bear the burden that democratic society 
imposes on those like us who are part of it. 
That is to proclaim our unshaken faith 
in the values of our democratic nations 
and our belief that those values are still 
relevant—to the rich and the poor, the 
North and South, East and West, as con- 
stant now as they were when our fore- 
bears signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and your forebears proclaimed the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. 

We defend these values because they 
are right, because there is no higher pur- 
pose for the state than to preserve these 
rights for its citizens. But we defend them 
also in the faith that there is no con- 
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tradiction between preserving our dem- 
ocratic values on the one hand and meet- 
ing challenges which face our modern 
societies. 

It’s precisely when democracy is up 
against difficult challenges that its leaders 
must show firmness in resisting the temp- 
tation of finding solutions in nondemo- 
cratic forces. 


This week, in India, I discussed our be- 
lief that only through respect for indi- 
vidual liberties can developing nations 
achieve their full economic and political 
potential. That is our faith. And India, 
the world’s largest democracy—they are 
proving that it is still true. 


Here in France we meet as industrial- 
ized powers to affirm that our confidence 
in a democratic future for these developed 
societies is equally strong. 


Democracy is not merely right and just. 
It’s also the system that is the most con- 
sistent with human nature. It’s the most 
effective way to organize society for the 
common good. 


Where the state dominates everything, 
only the narrow talents of the bureaucrat 
are free to flower. But the pluralistic so- 
ciety that exists within a democracy al- 
lows for a broad range to succeed—in 
government, in the arts, in labor, in tech- 
nology, in the sciences, and in the mar- 
ketplace as well. 


Democracy unleashes the innate cre- 
ative energy of each of us. We need look 
no further back than the last three dec- 
ades to see unparalleled success. These 
years have been extraordinary in the time 
for France, for Western Europe, the 
United States, and other domocratic na- 
tions. 

France and its partners in Western 
Europe rose from the destruction and the 
turmoil of World War II to build econo- 
mies and societies more thriving and pro- 
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ductive than ever before and to regain 


positions of world leadership very rapidly. 

Never have so many new jobs and so 
much new wealth been created or so 
much change in people’s lives been man- 
aged so effectively and yet with so much 
freedom. 

All of this is no accident. Nations with 
other political systems, in spite of their 
great human and natural resources, have 
not done as well. 

And democracy protects us also against 
the excesses of modernization. It helps us 
constantly to reduce the rising complexity 
of modern life to human terms. At a time 
when the computer makes total state con- 
trol more possible than ever—processing 


people like numbers—democracy stands 
guard, protecting the uniqueness of the 
individual. 

This is why the great trend of emigra- 
tion is from those states which deny basic 
rights to their people and toward the free 
nations of the West. That’s why India, 


under the greatest trial and tension, has 
reaffirmed its commitment to rule by the 
people, and that’s why Portugal and 
Spain and Greece have rejoined the ranks 
of Europe’s democratic nations. 

We do not fear the challenges which 
test our chosen form of government. But 
today we need a new agenda for democ- 
racy. The first task on this agenda is to 
devise ways in which government and so- 
cial institutions can better and more 
quickly respond to the higher standards 
of leadership and service which are now 
being demanded by our people. 

It’s a time of testing. Already the 
varied experiments are underway, ac- 
cording to the unique traditions and 
needs of each individual country. In 
Western Europe successful sharing of the 
fruits of economic growth at all levels has 
provided a way to help in society over- 
coming mounting social problems. 
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In France you are making a ,oung 
constitution work in balancing authority 
between the executive and the legislature. 

In some countries, like Germany and 
Scandinavia, there are continuing experi- 
ments in new forms of interrelationship 
between labor and management. 

The member nations of the European 
Community are planning to hold direct 
elections among the nations for the Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

In my own Nation, we are trying to re- 
duce government regulation in areas bet- 
ter left to private enterprise or to the 
individuals. 

And in several nations, including some 
of our own; there is emphasis on strength- 
ening the role of local government, on 
decentralizing power, and on working 
through voluntary associations to meet 
particular problems and needs. 

In these and other ways we can make 
government more responsive, account- 
able, and also closer to the people, foster- 
ing a renewed sense of confidence in our 
national and in our local communities. 

We can also find new answers to the 
old problems of combining freedom with 
responsibility. As President Giscard d’Es- 
taing wrote in his book, “Towards a New 
Democracy,” “The pluralism of power 
guarantees freedom. Democratic 
progress does not result in disorder, but 
in a better balance of order within free- 
dom and responsibility.” 

The second item on the new agenda 
for democracy is the economic challenge. 
We must not only restore growth, control 
inflation, and reduce unemployment; we 
must also demonstrate that our demo- 
cratic economic system can adapt to the 
demands that are constantly changing 
and placed upon it. This means proving 
again that we have the seif-discipline to 
pursue our future, no less than our cur- 
rent interests, so that contending do- 
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mestic groups will not produce chaos and 
discord, but a new harmony of effort for 
the common good. 

It means increasing our efforts to en- 
sure that the fruits of economic growth 
reach all parts of society, so that each 
individual will share in the benefits of 
economic progress. And it means using 
our resources to promote human develop- 
ment—not just growth for its own sake. 

Our democratic economies now have 
unprecedented strength to meet this chal- 
lenge. We have skilled work forces. We 
have productive plants and equipment, 
effective management, and the will and 
the means to cooperate closely with one 
another—both within nations and also 
among nations. 

And in the free market we have a 
means of matching production to human 
needs that is swifter and more subtle than 
any computer, more sensitive to society’s 
requirements than any state committee. 

My country is able and willing to join 
with its partners in building on that 
strength, to put the global economy on 
the path to growth and to rising pros- 
perity. 

America’s efforts will be directed 
toward maintaining the strength of the 
dollar, continuing steady progress against 
unemployment and inflation, and stimu- 
lating private investment. 

This year we will cut taxes substantially 
for both business and consumers, and 
we'll take these steps primarily because 
they are in our own interests, but also be- 
cause we recognize the importance of 
continued noninflationary recovery in 
the United States to the economies of the 
rest of the world. 

We are working with our economic 
partners also in the Geneva trade nego- 
tiations to reach rapid agreement that 
will improve the open trading system, ex- 
pand commerce, and create new jobs. 
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And following the French example, we 
are hard at work on a comprehensive en- 
ergy program which will lessen our im- 
ports of foreign oil, reduce undue de- 
pendence, and cut the deficit in our 
balance of trade. 

France and America and the other 
industrial democracies are emerging from 
the economic recession of recent years. 
Some of us can turn our attention at once 
to noninflationary growth, like the 
United States. Others must first take 
painful measures simply to reduce infla- 
tion. As more nations are able to pursue 
higher growth, our economies will create 
more jobs, and unemployment will go 
down. 


Confidence in steady growth will re- 
duce pressures for trade restrictions, pro- 
tectionism, make it easier for us to adapt 
to changes within our societies, help us to 
make more efficient use of energy, and 
make it easier for countries with pay- 
ments surpluses to open their markets to 
developed and developing nations alike. 

But there are also many other eco- 
nomic needs today. The economic insti- 
tutions that served us well in the past 
need to be strengthened. We must reach 
a better understanding of basic economic 
forces so that we can solve the problems 
simultaneously of inflation and unem- 
ployment. We’ve not yet been able to do 
this. 

We must devote much greater effort to 
further advances in high technology to 
help all our nations compete effectively in 
tomorrow’s markets. 


We must develop new and productive 
industries and services so that we can 
moderate the impact on our peoples of 
change imposed by increased global com- 
petition for jobs and markets that’s sure 
to come. And we must solve the problem 
of youth unemployment. Unless we do, 
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an entire generation could be estranged 
from our democratic societies. 

We must take steps to avoid exporting 
our economic difficulties to other nations, 
whether rich or poor. And we must use 
the tools of shared freedom to increase 
the choices and opportunities of our eco- 
nomic system. We can share our experi- 
ence in social development, in education, 
health care, social services, and the orga- 
nization and management of farms and 
factories. 

At the heart of all these efforts is con- 
tinued cooperation along with our other 
economic partners in such ways as the eco- 
nomic summits, which were first proposed 
by France. This cooperation should recog- 
nize the individuality of each nation, 
while acknowledging that our economic 
well-being will rise or fall together. 

The third task on the new agenda for 
democracy is to provide for our mutual 
security. 

I come to France today recognizing that 
our two nations share a basic commitment 
to preserve our hard-won freedom. We are 
able, with our allies, to keep our freedom 
precisely because we are militarily strong. 

Our central security system today and 
our central problem is maintaining our 
will to keep the military strength we need, 
while seeking at the same time every op- 
portunity to build a better peace. Military 
power without détente may lead to con- 
flict, but détente would be impossible 
without the NATO alliance and popular 
support for a strong defense. 

Both France and America prove that 
the peoples of a democracy can and will 
support these joint goals of constant 
strength and also a commitment to peace. 
The commitment of the American Gov- 
ernment and the American people to the 
security of Europe is absolute. There 
should be no doubt that we will main- 
tain in Europe whatever forces are needed 
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to meet that commitment. We are also 
grateful that France maintains and im- 
proves its forces that are essential for 
defense. 

But we also see the need to move be- 
yond confrontation, to resolve the differ- 
ences between East and West, and to 
progress toward arms control and dis- 
armament. 

We are determined to seek balanced 
and mutual limits on both qualitative and 
quantitative deployment of nuclear weap- 
ons, and then substantial reductions, 
leading to the eventual elimination of nu- 
clear weapons as a potential destructive 
force among the nations of the world. 

We are determined to seek early agree- 
ment on a comprehensive ban of the test- 
ing of all nuclear explosives, both mili- 
tary weapons and also the so-called 
peaceful nuclear devices. And we are de- 
termined to seek a substantial reduction 
of the international commerce in conven- 
tional weapons. 

We'll work with other nations to 
achieve the advantages which such 
agreements can bring. While the ap- 
proaches of France and the United 
States to these issues may sometimes dif- 
fer, our desire to build a more stable 
peace is one and the same. And in all 
these efforts, we will consult and coop- 
erate closely with you and with our other 
allies, recognizing the independence of 
each nation but also our mutual interests 
and our mutual commitments. 

The fourth task on democracy’s new 
agenda is the effort of Europeans to shape 
your future. For the goal that you’ve set 
for yourselves, with your partners in the 
European Community, is nothing less 
than to transform—in an unprecedented 
fashion in history—and to improve rela- 
tions among states with ancient tradi- 
tions, unique histories, and legitimate 
pride in national achievement. 
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The United States will give its unqual- 
ified support to what you and your part- 
ners in the Nine are doing to strengthen 
European cooperation, for we see Euro- 
pean strength and unity as a boon and 
not as a threat to us. The real threat to 
the interests of us all would be economic 
weakness and disunity. 

The fifth and the final item on the new 
agenda for democracy is to cooperate 
among ourselves in adapting to global 
change. The same factors which led to our 
economic successes over the past two gen- 
erations—science, technology, education, 
health, will and wisdom of our people— 
have also altered the interrelationship be- 
tween the industrial democracies on the 
one hand and the developing world on 
the other. 

European nations, individually or to- 
gether, also have an increasing role to 
play beyond this continent, particularly in 
reordering relations between North and 
South. 

It was less than 100 years ago that the 
European powers met and divided the 
continent of Africa among you, and yet 
today colonialism has nearly ended. Be- 
fore World War II, 80 percent of the 
world’s land mass and 75 percent of its 
people were under Western authority, but 
today there are more than 100 new na- 
tions, each with insistent needs and in- 
sistent demands. A few years ago, the 
West made virtually all the decisions 
about the global economy, but now im- 
portant resources are also under the con- 
trol of the developing countries—as the 
energy crisis has made very clear. The 
councils of economic action can no longer 
be limited just to a few. 

During this trip, I’ve seen how the 
developing nations are creating a new 
role for themselves in the world’s eco- 
nomic system, redistributing global power, 
posing new global problems, and assum- 
ing new rights and new responsibilities. 
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We've long understood that greater in- 
dividual equality can bring forth greater 
prosperity in our domestic societies. But 
now we also see how greater equality 
among nations can promote the health 
of the global economy, including our own. 
No nation, nor any small group of nations, 
can any longer shape its destiny alone. 


In proposing the North-South confer- 
ence, President Giscard spoke of creating 
new forms of international cooperation. 
What he said then stands as a watch- 
word of all our efforts together, and I 
quote him again: “(This) should not con- 
stitute a victory for some countries over 
others, achieved by taking advantage of 
temporary power relationships. Rather 
it must be a victory of mankind over 
seen...” 


If we move in that spirit and direct our 
efforts together to solving the problems 
that face the nations of the world, then 
we shall surely gain that victory of which 
he spoke. We will vindicate our deep and 


abiding faith in the strength of democ- 
racy to grow and to develop with the 
times. 


Six days ago, I left the United States on 
a tour whose constant theme has been the 
universal vitality of democracy. In Po- 
land, Iran, Saudi Arabia, Egypt, India, 
and now in France, I’ve emphasized that 
our modern struggle is not only to estab- 
lish peace but also to protect the individ- 
ual from abuse by the state. 


Tomorrow, with President Giscard 
d’Estaing, I will leave Paris and visit the 
beaches at Normandy. If the names 
Omaha, Utah, Juno, Gold, and Sword 
will always live in the memories of both 
our peoples, it’s because they remind us 
at what cost our liberties have been pur- 
chased and what a precious heritage has 
been left for us to attend and to defend. 
These names remind us that liberty is 
not secured with just one defense but must 
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be struggled for again and again and 
again. 

Our ancestors made their defense with 
principles and with revolution. People of 
my parents’ generation, and of my own, 
bore arms in the name of freedom. Many 
of them were left at Normandy Beach and 
at the thousands of other shrines to liberty 
across the world. 

Though we will always be prepared, we 
pray that their sacrifice in battle need 
never be repeated. And we know that war 
need not come again so long as we trans- 
mit our devotion to those values of free 
people, strengthened and renewed, to 
each succeeding generation that comes 
after us. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 8:32 p.m. to an 
audience invited under the auspices of several 
French-American business, civic, and cultural 
societies, 

In his opening remarks, the President re- 
ferred to Louis de Guiringaud, Foreign Min- 
ister of France. 


Normandy, France 


Remarks of the President and President 
Giscard d’Estaing on Visiting the Site of 


the D-Day Landings. January 5, 1978 
PRESIDENT CarTER. President Giscard, 
friends of France and the United States 
of America join together in history in the 
present and in the future. 

This morning I flew in a modern-day 
helicopter from our Armed Forces in 
Europe from Paris to these famous beach- 
es, and on the trip I thought about the 
past which has brought us together today. 

In June of 1940 General de Gaulle, the 
leader of the French Resistance forces, 
said, “The flame of the French Resistance 
must not and will not die.” Four years 
later, on the 6th of June, 1944, the Allied 
forces came to the beaches known to us 


as Omaha, Utah, Juno, Gold, and Sword 
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to begin a heroic action leading to the 
liberation of Europe. 

On that day, an unprecedented armada 
landed on the shores of Normandy. One 
hundred and seventy-six thousand brave 
troops came here from England to launch 
a tremendous attack. Within 2 weeks, 
more than 14 million troops had moved 
into France and the other coastal 
countries. 

Before me, beyond the flags of my coun- 
try and that of France, there are more 
than 9,000 white marble crosses erected in 
memory of those who died near here. 
They served under great commanders— 
General Eisenhower, General Montgom- 
ery, General Bradley, General Theodore 
Roosevelt, Jr., who because of his hero- 
ism was awarded the Medal of Honor and 
later joined the French 2d Armored Divi- 
sion under General Leclerc. 

The Ist and the 29th American Divi- 
sions were the ones who landed near here 
on the Omaha Beach. This was where the 
most fierce resistance was encountered. 
And of the roughly 2,500 who came 
ashore, about 2,000 died. 


At one point, American rangers had to 
scale a vertical hundred-foot cliff while 
the Germans above rolled down grenades 
upon them. 

On Omaha Beach, hundreds of our 
troops lay dead, and the sight was so im- 
pressive that because of that the German 
commanders thought, until it was too 
late for them, that the victory had been 
won by Germany. 

But from Juno, Gold, and Sword, 
Allied forces moved forward—and were 
eventually victorious—and then swept 
across Europe, restoring freedom here. 

Almost two centuries before that, the 
French had come to our shores to help 
give Americans freedom, led by Lafayette, 
Comte d’Estaing, and many other cou- 
rageous men. 
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About 30 years before the Normandy 
invasion, in the First World War, when 
American soldiers arrived in Europe, their 
first words as they stepped ashore were, 
“Lafayette, we are here.” 

In Europe now, there are about 30,000 
American soldiers and marines who are 
buried in Europe from the First World 
War. Sixty thousand others are buried 
in Europe from the Second World War. 
More than 150,000 bodies of American 
dead were returned to our own country 
to be buried there who lost their lives in 
the defense of freedom in Europe. 

We are determined, with our noble 
allies here, that Europe’s freedom will 
never again be endangered. We now have 
about 200,000 Ainericans, fighting men, 
in Europe to make sure that this threat 
is never before us again. 

General Donaldson ' told me that this 
is the first time that two Presidents have 
ever been together in a memorial to those 
who gave their lives in the past. But I 
believe that this is symbolic of the un- 
shakable bonds which history has seen 
bind together American people and the 
heroic people of France. 

We are proud for what we have done 
together. We are sure that our friend- 
ship will be everlasting. And it is indeed 
a great honor for me, as President of the 
United States, to come here to pay hom- 
age to the brave men and women of the 
past who have ensured our precious free- 
dom today. 

PRESIDENT GriscaRD pD’EsTaINc. Mr. 
President, like all young Frenchmen of 
my age, on June 6 I heard the news of 
the landings over the radio. That news 
spread like wildfire across Paris—“They 
have landed.” “They” were the Ameri- 


* Brig. Gen. John W. Donaldson, Officer in 


Charge, European Office, American Battle 
Monuments Commission. 
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cans, the British, the Canadians, and the 
French, who, on five beaches, had come 
to give us back hope and freedom. 


You can imagine our impatience and 
our pride. The fight was a harsh one. 
Here at Omaha, General Bradley’s Ist 
American Army lost 3,000 men in the first 
few hours. It was only after 8 hours strug- 
gle that veterans of the 1st American Di- 
vision managed to reach the top of the 
cliff. 

Everyone knows Colonel Taylor’s 
command-—“The only people who are on 
the beach are those who are dead and 
those who are about to die—we must 
move.” 

All this France remembers. She ex- 
presses her gratitude to those who fell for 
her freedom, to their families, and all their 
friends. 


Today, our two peoples join together 
in their deep-lying will for peace, but 
also in their dedication to liberty—that 
liberty which for us is the most precious 
of all possessions, which we will never re- 
nounce and which would justify, if by 
misfortune it became necessary, the great- 
est of all sacrifices. That is why we are 
ready to work in the pursuit of peace with 
all those who want freedom to spread 
throughout the world. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:32 a.m. at 
the Normandy American Cemetery and Memo- 
rial. 


Normandy, France 


Remarks at the Bayeux Town Hall. 
January 5, 1978 


Mr. President, Honorable Mayor, distin- 
guished and very friendly citizens of 
Bayeux: 

It is a great honor and privilege for 
me, as President of the United States, to 
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come here to extend to you the friendship 
of the people who love France as they 
love their own nation. 


On the automobile which President 
Giscard has provided for me to use in 
France, one of the license plates has a 
number 1776, the date of the Declaration 
of Independence of our country. The 
other license plate is 1789, the date of 
the Declaration of [the Rights of] Man 
of the French. 

Our time of liberty began together with 
the alliance of freedom which has per- 
sisted through 200 years, and it is a 
precious possession of the people of our 
Nation to be bound in brotherhood and 
sisterhood with the men and women of 
your great country, France. 


I also remember, as a young man in 
the United States Navy, June 6, 1944, 
when 5,000 ships left the shores of Eng- 
land to move toward the shores of Nor- 
mandy. 


Three thousand of those ships disem- 
barked over a 2-week period, more than 
1% million Allied troops—the turning 
point in the war which ultimately brought 
freedom to you and to us. 


This morning I flew past your city and 
then down the beaches in a helicopter to 
observe the area which demonstrated the 
heroism of the Allies in those discourag- 
ing times. I witnessed the Omaha Beach 
area where 2,000 Americans lost their 
lives on the first day—a site of tragedy, 
of heroism, but of victory. 


Omaha has one meaning, but Bayeux 
has a different but related meaning. Here, 
during the dark days of the occupation, 
you never lost your commitment to lib- 
erty and to complete freedom. And I am 
very proud to come to your village, which 
is known by Americans of this day be- 
cause it was the first city liberated by 
Allied forces. 
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In the American cemeteries in Europe, 
almost a hundred thousand bodies lie, a 
symbol of our mutual dedication to the 
principles which have bound us together 
for more than two centuries. 

Presently in Europe there are 200,000 
American troops equally dedicated to 
those same principles of independence 
and freedom. We feel as a deep political 
and emotional feeling in our hearts the 
ties which have bound, do now bind, and 
always will bind together the people of 
France and the United States of America. 
This is a treasured possession of ours, one 
which is among the most important feel- 
ings and commitments of the American 
people. 

I am very grateful of the heroism and 
the dedication of the people of France 
who have for many years since the birth 
of our own Nation been an inspiration 
to us. I believe the world recognizes our 
military strength which is of great im- 
portance, but also recognizes our mutual 
commitment to unchanging principles 
which are equally binding and of as great 
importance as military strength. 

Let me say this morning that I am 
very grateful for your hospitality, your 
welcome to us, and a renewal of those 
commitments that have given you free- 
dom, have given us freedom, and will 
guarantee the symbol of freedom 
throughout the world in the years ahead. 

Thank you again for your warm wel- 
come, which has lifted my heart. And I 
believe that the people in our own coun- 
try who watch this ceremony and this 
tremendous gathering on television and 
who listen to the news will have their own 
spirits raised along with yours to the close 
ties that bind together the United States 
of America and the great Republic of 
France. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:15 p.m. at 
the Hotel de Ville. In his opening remarks, he 
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referred to J. Le Carpentier, mayor of Bayeux. 

President and President Giscard d’Estaing 
boarded a train at Bayeux for the return trip 
to Paris. During the trip, they held a working 
luncheon and a meeting. 


Versailles, France 


Toast at the State Dinner. January 5, 1978 
Mr. President and Mrs. Giscard d’Estaing, 
distinguished leaders of France, friends 
who have made our brief visit here so in- 
spirational and so enjoyable: 

We have said many times since arriving 
in France how closely related our nations 
have been since the origins of our repub- 
lics. In addition to the heroism shown by 
warriors who fought together in times of 
conflict and trial, we also had intimate re- 
lations that existed between the early 
leaders of our country and the leaders and 
the people of France. 


Two of our earliest Presidents served 
here during their tutelage for leadership, 
Thomas Jefferson and John Adams. Ben- 
jamin Franklin, another great leader of 
our country, served here as Ambassador of 
the United States in its formative stage. 
Unbeknown to the Continental Congress 
and other national leaders, Benjamin 
Franklin was also an Ambassador from my 
own State of Georgia. We paid him, se- 
cretly, $15 a month. [Laughter] I under- 
stand he did our work at night, along with 
many other interesting things. [Laughter] 


Benjamin Franklin made a very inter- 
esting statement during the time he was 
Ambassador here which I would like to 
read. “God grant that not only the love of 
liberty but a thorough knowledge of the 
rights of man may pervade all the nations 
of the earth so that a philosopher may set 
his foot anywhere on its surface and say 
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‘This is my country.” The interesting 
thing is that he said this, “a thorough 
knowledge of the rights of man,” years 
before the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man. 


As President Giscard d’Estaing has al- 
ready said, the first treaty of independence 
between Great Britain and the United 
States was signed here at Versailles. And 
President Wilson came back here in 1919, 
at this very place, to sign the Treaty of 
Versailles, establishing again both peace 
and a worldwide commitment to freedom 
and liberty. 

It is difficult, pertiaps, for citizens of 
France to know or to comprehend the 
deep feeling of brotherhood, mutual pur- 
pose, and appreciation held in the hearts 
of Americans for what your nation has 
done for us. 

In the early years of our young nation, 
Lafayette was still a great hero in our 
country. In my own State of Georgia, he 
traveled widely, visiting the cities of Au- 
gusta, Sparta, Milledgeville, Savannah, 
and we even know that he visited a small 
Indian village between Georgia and Ala- 
bama very close to where I live. We have 
both a city and a county in my own State 
named after Lafayette. 

The Declaration of Independence and 
the Declaration of the Rights of Man ini- 
tiated the startling concept throughout the 
world of basic human rights. Since I’ve 
been here, President Giscard d’Estaing 
and I have discussed some of the aspects 
that go with the definition of human 
rights. One of the most important is that 
of worldwide peace. 

Another is economic benefit, which 
guarantees free people a chance for food, 
shelter, health, education, and a chance 
for their spirits to grow. 


Another is to strengthen the ties of 
friendship, such as those which exist be- 
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tween the people of France and the people 
of the United States of America. 

Another is to exhibit bravery, not 
through coercion but voluntarily for a 
worthy cause. We honored this type of 
bravery today near the beaches of Nor- 
mandy. 

Another characteristic, of course, is the 
appreciation of beauty. And today we’ve 
had a reaffirmation of our consciousness 
of the beauty that pervades the nation of 
France—not only the countryside through 
which we traveled, but this palace, the 
home that your President has permitted 
us to use for these two nights. And this 
afternoon, we had a chance to see the 
beauty of your artists whom we admire so 
much in our own country. 

If France and the United States, bound 
so closely together now, can continue to 
exhibit the bravery and the commitment 
which we have shown in the past, then 
human rights will be the historical inevita- 
bility of our times. 

On behalf of the people of America, I 
would like, therefore, to propose a toast 
to President Giscard, to the people and the 
greatness of France. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:42 p.m. at the 
Grand Trianon in response to a toast by Presi- 
dent Giscard d’Estaing. 

Following the dinner, the President and 
President Giscard d’Estaing went to the Cha- 
teau de Versailles for a reception. 


Paris, France 


Remarks of the President and President 
Giscard d’Estaing at the Departure Ceremony. 
January 6, 1978 


PRESIDENT CarTER. On this departure 
from the great nation of France, it is diffi- 
cult for me to express how deep the emo- 
tions have been in me and among the 
American people for the extraordinary 
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hospitality that has been extended to us on 
this all too brief visit. 

The many reminders of the historical 
alliance and the mutuality of heritage be- 
tween our country and France, the com- 
mon demonstrations of bravery of our 
fighting people who have defended liberty 
have been overwhelming in the depth of 
emotion engendered in all of us. 

The personal welcome given to us by 
President Giscard d’Estaing and his wife, 
the Ministers of the French Government, 
have been equaled, even though this has 
been very difficult, by the spontaneous and 
genuine expressions of friendship among 
people at Normandy, at Bayeux, on the 
streets of Paris, and last evening at Ver- 
sailles. 

The open demonstration of mutual 
commitment for the future of the ideals 
and principles of our two nations has in- 
deed been reassuring to us and, I believe, 
even to the rest of the world. And I want 
to express my personal thanks to your 
great President and to the wonderful 
people of France. 

PRESIDENT GISCARD D’EsTAING. Just 
a word Mr. President to say that our con- 
versations we had during your visit were 
exceptionally cordial and open and have 
taken place in full respect of the views of 
the other. Perhaps for the first time in 
conversations of this sort, neither of the 
partners, in fact, at either time tried to 
alter or change the policy of the other, 
but on the contrary, tried to seek out 
those elements in common which can be 
pursued together. 

I would say that it was a particularly 
warm welcome that you received from the 
people of France, and those who know 
the people of France would agree it was 
exceptionally cordial and warm. 


There is, of course, the effect of the 
longstanding friendship between our two 
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countries, but there is also the favorable 
judgment in the eyes of the people of 
France for the generous action that you 
have undertaken. Your desire for ideal- 
ism in the international responsibilities of 
your country is something which is very 
akin to the views and feelings of the 
French people. And I am quite convinced 
that, thanks to our conversations and our 
meetings, we will be able to work fruit- 
fully together for the understanding and 
peace and progress of the world. 

NOTE: The exchange began at 10:35 a.m. at 
Orly International Airport. 


As printed above, this item follows the text 
of the White House press release. 


Brussels, Belgium 


Remarks of the President and King Baudouin I 
at the Welcoming Ceremony. January 6, 1978 


Tue Kine. Mr. President, with great joy 
I am welcoming you and Mrs. Carter to 
Belgium for the first time in your capacity 
as President of the United States of 
America. You have, of course, visited our 
country before as the Governor of your 
home State. 

This is the final stage of your long but 
rapid tour of four continents just at the 
beginning of the year 1978, which you 
have described as of capital importance. 
The many conversations you have had 
during the tour bear witness to your 
heavy responsibilities in the construction 
of a freer and more peaceful world. The 
list of countries on your program is by it- 
self evidence of your concern for drawing 
international relations closer and for solv- 
ing the problems that are causing the 
greatest difficulties at the present time. 

Your stay in Brussels, the headquarters 
of the Atlantic Alliance and the seat of 
the European Communities, obviously re- 
flects your desire further to confirm your 
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friendship and cooperation with the 
member countries of those organizations. 

By taking your inspiration from the es- 
sential human values which, as you have 
said, make life worth living, you have pro- 
moted a universal awareness of the im- 
portance of human rights. You are re- 
sponding to the great challenges of our 
time, whether political or economic, na- 
tional or worldwide, with courage and 
determination. 

Two months ago you received Mr. Tin- 
demans and Mr. Simonet? at Washing- 
ton in their two-fold capacities as mem- 
bers of the Belgian Government and 
spokesmen for the European Communi- 
ties. The discussions held in your Capital 
City have greatly encouraged us, since 
they led to the conclusion that, in spite 
of the difficulties caused by the world 
prices, you remained opposed to the easy 
way out, namely, protectionism. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Carter, welcome to 
Belgium. May your all too brief presence 
here be fruitful. 

THE Present. Your Majesties, peo- 
ple of the great nation of Belgium: 

I am delighted to be back in your great 
country to renew my friendship with 
Prime Minister Tindemans and to have 
an opportunity to meet with Your Royal 
Highness, King Baudouin, and Queen 
Fabiola. 

Brussels was the first city which Vice 
President Mondale visited when he toured 
the nations of our traditional allies just 
1 year ago, and now it is the last stop 
that I will make before I return to the 
United States. 

First and last, our purpose has been the 
same—to reaffirm in times of rapid change 
our unchanging faith in allies like your 
great country and people. 


1 Léo Tindemans, Prime Minister, and Henri 
Simonet, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
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This has been a diverse journey for us, 
but I have talked about simple, constant 
themes. One is the demand for political 
liberties, for basic human rights. On this 
question, Belgium and the United States 
have never differed. For these values we 
have fought together in war, and we have 
always worked together in peace. 

The other universal theme is a need to 
resolve conflict without violence, to make 
peace instead of war. Throughout this 
century, Belgium has paid a heavy price 
for other nations’ failure to keep the peace. 
Now, Brussels is the home of institutions 
such as the European Community, and 
NATO represents our shared hope for a 
secure and peaceful and a prosperous 
future. 


Brussels is a beautiful city, as my wife 
and I will remember, which is one of the 
discouraging aspects of this visit—that it 
is all too brief. I feel, however, that the 
warmth of your own personal welcome is a 
consolation, and I look forward to secing 
more of your land and your people when 
Rosalynn and I are able to return. 

Your Majesty, thank you for this warm 
welcome. We are indeed grateful for a 
chance to be back with you and the peo- 
ple of your country. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 11:50 a.m. at 
Zaventem Airport. 


Brussels, Belgium 
Toasts of the President and King Baudouin I 


at a State Luncheon. January 6, 1978 
Tue Kine. Ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you to raise your glasses to the health of 
the President of the United States and of 
Mrs. Carter. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Carter, we were 
really very happy to have you both here, 
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for too little time, and we wish you a 
happy return home and, if possible, a 
peaceful rest during the weekend. 

May God give you the strength and 
light to continue your work for peace and 
more justice. 

Tue Preswent. Your Majesties and 
distinguished leaders of the Government 
of Belgium and the international organi- 
zations that have come here because of 
the deep commitments of Belgium and 
your people to the principles of freedom, 
strength through voluntary commitment 
and international organization, because 
of common beliefs and common purpose, 
those of us from the United States are 
very pleased to be again in your great 
country. 

Rosalynn and I came here before when 
I was a Governor. In order to demon- 
strate to the world the importance of 
myself and my State I called a press con- 
ference. And only two people came. 
[Laughter] 

Today the importance of our relation- 
ship is demonstrated by the great wel- 
come that you’ve given us and the 
interests of the press and the rest of the 
world in the presence of American of- 
ficials here with the European Commu- 
nity, with NATO, and also with the Gov- 
ernment of Belgium. Then, as now, my 
trip is too brief, and is devoted to work 
of an official nature. 

I would love to be able to have cele- 
brated the 400th birthday of Rubens with 
you and to travel around your beautiful 
country to see not only your people but 
also the works of art and the origin of 
the culture, much of which we have in- 
herited in our own country. 

Yesterday, I was thrilled to visit, with 
President Giscard d’Estaing, the shores of 
Normandy where in just 24 hours 176,000 
forces landed to restore the freedom of 
Europe and, at the same time, on an 
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equivalent and equal basis, to guarantee 
the freedom of the people of the United 
States. We considered that to be both a 
joint effort and also that the results of 
the victory in Europe to be of equal bene- 
fit to us along with you. But it did demon- 
strate vividly the close ties that bind us 
together. And I am very thankful that you 
have welcomed us with such hospitality. 

Your Majesties, I would like to propose 
on behalf of the people of the United 
States a toast to you and Queen Fabiola, 
to the distinguished Prime Minister and 
the officials of Belgium, to the great inter- 
national organizations represented here, 
to the people of your great country, and 
to peace throughout the world. 
NOTE: The exchange began at 1:50 p.m. in 
La Grande Galerie in the Royal Palace. 

Prior to the luncheon, the President met at 


the Royal Palace with King Baudouin J and 
Prime Minister Léo Tindemans. 


Brussels, Belgium 


Text of Remarks at a Meeting of the 
Commission of the European Communities. 


January 6, 1978 


Mr. President, and members of the Com- 
mission: 

I am glad to meet with you today and 
to continue the discussions that began 
when my administration was only a few 
hours old. Before my first week in office 
was over, Vice President Mondale began 
his visit to our traditional allies, stopping 
first of all in Brussels, home of those inter- 
national institutions that represent our 
shared hope for a secure and prosperous 
future. 

As the first American President to visit 
the headquarters of the European Com- 
munity, I believe this meeting symbolizes 
America’s abiding commitment to a 
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strong and united Europe and to the 
European Community. 

It has been my pleasure to meet often 
with the Community’s leaders. In addi- 
tion to meeting President Jenkins both at 
the London Economic Summit and in 
Washington, I benefited from meeting 
with Prime Ministers Callaghan and 
Tindemans during their countries’ term 
in the presidency of the Council. 


As I have traveled in these last 9 days, 
crossing continents and cultures, discuss- 
ing different systems of politics and eco- 
nomics, seeing humanity in its full, diverse 
array, I have reaffirmed certain con- 
stant themes time after time. I have 
stressed the importance of democratic 
political values, and the steps needed to 
defend them; the economic challenges we 
face in our relations with the developing 
world, and the need to cope with prob- 
lems of our own. We must also open our 
hearts to improve the chances for peace, 
while always maintaining the strong right 
arm of our defense. 

I have repeated these themes because 
they need repetition, because they express 
to the world the values my Nation most 
deeply holds. 


I am proud today to add another— 
that the United States welcomes a strong, 
united Europe as a common force for the 
values our peoples share. 

The United States will do its part to 
work with you. 


Our economy is prosperous and grow- 
ing, continuing its steady recovery. Be- 
cause we have confidence in the funda- 
mental strength of our economy, we have 
confidence in the fundamental strength 
of the dollar, now and for the future. But, 
we are also aware of the degree to which 
our own prosperity depends more than 
ever on international economic coopera- 
tion. 
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We are prepared to work with the 
Community in a wide variety of ways, in 
order: 

—to promote the economic growth of 
nations so as to control inflation, re- 
duce unemployment, and achieve 
monetary stability; 

—to reach a rapid and successful con- 
clusion to the multilateral trade 
negotiations, and thus to expand in- 
ternational trade, create more jobs 
in all countries, and help us all resist 
protectionist pressures ; 

—to work creatively toward mutually 
beneficial relations with the develop- 
ing nations; 

—to cooperate in providing a role for 
nuclear technology in meeting our 
energy needs, without hazarding our 
children’s future through the threat 
of nuclear proliferation; and 


—to find answers together to social and 
economic problems facing each of 
our societies. 

As I said in Paris 2 days ago, we must 
use the tools of shared freedom to in- 
crease the choices and opportunities in 
our economic system. 


We can share our experience in social 
development—in education, health care, 
social services, the organization and man- 
agement of factory and farm. 

As the world’s largest trading unit, the 
Community shares with us a clear interest 
in a successful conclusion to the multilat- 
eral trade negotiations. They are progress- 
ing well, though much remains to be 
done. 


I welcome the success of the partici- 
pating nations in reaching the goal set last 
May in London: substantial progress by 
the end of 1977. What has been achieved 
already should enable the negotiations to 
end this year. Speed is important if these 
negotiations are to improve the world 
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trading system and remove pressure for 
protectionism. 

We need a broad package of agree- 
ments, with major reductions in tariffs 
and nontariff barriers, and with provi- 
sions for agriculture. 

We know that each country will face 
problems of transition to a freer trading 
system. But those are a small price to pay 
for the benefits of more open trade. And 
they are small, too, in comparison to the 
danger of protectionism if we fail to reach 
a comprehensive agreement. 

Our nations also share concern for de- 
veloping comprehensive energy programs. 
Two months ago, I postponed my visit 
here to Brussels in order to do everything 
possible to enact an energy program in 
the United States. My country must 
waste less energy and develop alternative 
sources of supply. As soon as I return, 1 
will resume work on this crucial legisla- 
tion. 

I am confident that the United States 
will soon be setting an example for re- 
sponsible energy policy. 

The European Community and the 
United States also share a deep interest in 
promoting relations with developing 
countries, and our cooperation has led to 
constructive results. 

We must continue to work together to 
draw these countries more fully into the 
global economy. They too must be able to 
share more equitably in the benefits and 
responsibilities of global economic prog- 
ress and to play an appropriate role in 
making global economic decisions. 

We in the United States also welcome 
the growing political and economic role 
of the Community beyond Western Eu- 
rope. The role of the Community con- 
tributes vitally to reaching goals we share. 
Most recently, I have been particularly 
pleased by the close cooperation between 
us—and by the firm leadership shown by 
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the members of the Community—at the 
Belgrade Review Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe. 

Finally, in stressing our commitment to 

European unity, I look forward to con- 
tinuing a close and productive associa- 
tion between the United States and the 
European Community in the years ahead. 
And I can think of no more fitting tribute 
to what you are doing than to cite the 
words of Jean Monnet, the father of Eu- 
ropean unity: “You are not making a 
coalition of states; you are uniting 
peoples.” 
NOTE: The meeting began at approximately 
3 p.m. in the Community Conference Room 
at the Commission’s headquarters. Prior to 
the meeting, the President met with Roy 
Jenkins, President of the Commission. 


The text of the remarks was released at 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Brussels, Belgium 


Text of Remarks at a Meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council. January 6, 1978 


Mr. Secretary General, General Haig, 
and members of the Council: 

I am happy to meet again with the 
North Atlantic Council, after our success- 
ful discussions in London last May. 

I come to see you at the end of a 
journey which has taken me to seven na- 
tions and which, from beginning to end, 
has reminded me of the causes for which 
our alliance was formed. 

At every point on this journey, in East 
and West, in nations trying to cope with 
their poverty and those adjusting to the 
consequences of material wealth, I have 
emphasized the vitality of democratic 
rule, individual freedoms, human rights. 

We in this hall understand those values 
well. Without them, the West stands for 
nothing at all. And we also know, too 
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often from personal experience, the cost 
the defense of these liberties can demand. 

Yesterday, I walked with President Gis- 
card d’Estaing along the beaches of Nor- 
mandy—as I might also have walked in 
Anzio, in Verdun, or here in Belgium in 
Flanders Field. If those names fill us 
simultaneously with mourning and with 
pride, it is because they remind us of the 
price that has been paid for our freedom 
before, the price we hope never to have to 
pay again. 

No one who recalls those sacrifices can 
wish them ever to be repeated. The an- 
cient soil of Europe bears constant, visible 
evidence of the carnage that war inevita- 
bly brings. In Warsaw, I saw brave people 
who have rebuilt much of the graceful 
city that war took from them; but what 
is new only emphasizes how much of the 
old was lost. Here in Belgium, too often 
the battlefield of Europe, every family 
knows of friends, homes, dreams that have 
been crushed by war. 


That is the challenge for our Alliance: 
to defend our values fearlessly, while tire- 
lessly working to prevent war. 

We know that the path to lasting peace 
depends on human understandings, nego- 
tiated agreements, acts of good will; the 
brave initiatives in the Middle East shine 
a ray of hope onto all international ef- 
forts. But we are united in believing that 
our defense must always be strong enough 
to deter any thoughts of aggression—that 
we must be prepared for combat we al- 
ways hope to avoid. 

When I met with the leaders of the 
Alliance in London this past May, I was 
impressed with the Allies’ seriousness of 
purpose and by our common determina- 
tion to prepare NATO for the chalienges 
of the next decade. 

At that meeting, we agreed to embark 
on four major efforts: 
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—short-term measures to meet imme- 
diate military problems; 

—a long-term defense program, sur- 
veying NATO’s requirements in 10 
specific areas; 

—an East-West study to gain better 
understanding of trends in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union, an 
overall assesment of Warsaw Pact 
power, and the implications for the 
NATO Alliance; and 

—intensified effort to improve coop- 
eration in defense procurement. 

We have already taken major steps in 
all four areas. I was pleased by reports of 
the recent ministerial meeting of the De- 
fense Planning Committee and the North 
Atlantic Council, and I look forward to 
the trans-Atlantic dialog on defense trade 
that the Independent European Program 
Group has proposed. 

Together, we are setting the NATO 
Alliance on a course that will reaffirm 
our shared commitment to peace, to a 
strong and vital Alliance, and to meeting 
any challenge to our strength and cohe- 
sion in the years ahead. 

The leaders of the Alliance will have 
the opportunity to review the results of 
our efforts in a summit-level NATO con- 
ference this spring. I am happy to renew 
my invitation to the Alliance to hold that 
meeting in Washington on May 30 and 
31. 

The defense budget that I will be sub- 
mitting to the Congress later this month 
will provide for real increases in United 
States defense spending, more than com- 
pensating for the effects of inflation. Even 
more important, a major part of this ef- 
fort will respond directly to our objectives 
in the long-term defense program, and 
will improve the United States military 
commitment to the Alliance. 

The number of United States soldiers 
in Europe will increase by more than 
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8,000 in the next year and a half, and we 
will substantially improve our reinforce- 
ment capability. 

We have made these efforts in the name 
of the Alliance. We hope that with a far- 
reaching, realistic, long-term defense pro- 
«ram, the Alliance as a whole will match 
or exceed the improvements which we 
ourselves are now undertaking. 

The United States will continue to 
maintain—undiminished—its firm com- 
mitment to NATO and will continue to 
provide the forces needed to back up that 
commitment. 

We will continue to subscribe to the 
doctrine, strategy, and policies of the Alli- 
ance, including forward defense and flex- 
ible response. 

We will work with you to maintain de- 
terrence across the entire spectrum of 
strategic, theater nuclear, and conven- 
tional forces, so that the Warsaw Pact 
states will know that all of us are united 
in commitment to defense of all the terri- 
tories of NATO members. 

There will be no flagging of American 
will or ability to meet all of our NATO 
commitments, which have the firm sup- 
port of the American people. 

There are other responsibilities facing 
the Alliance. : 

We have set an excellent record of con- 
sulting with one another on a wide range 
of issues. That can and should continue, 
and the United States will increasingly 
draw the NATO Allies into its counsels. 

As SALT II proceeds towards an 
agreement, which we hope will come 
soon, we will intensify our consultations 
with all of you, recognizing that the 
Council is the focus of our deliberations. 
As we move beyond SALT II, we will 
undertake broad discussions here on all 
allied security issues. 

We must approach these issues to- 
gether, as an Alliance, and judge each 
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question in the context of our overall se- 
curity requirements for the next decade. 


We must assure that our force planning 
and arms control strategies serve the same 
purpose. In seeking to reduce tensions 
and to build a more stable peace, the Alli- 
ance should continue to give high priority 
to the mutual and balanced force reduc- 
tion talks in Vienna. 


We believe our negotiating proposals 
would lead to a more stable military situ- 
ation in Central Europe, with lower force 
levels on both sides. 


We in the Alliance are prepared to be 
flexible in seeking progress toward a bal- 
anced outcome that protects our intere“ts. 
But serious interest in moving the talks 
forward cannot be one sided. We look for 
an equal commitment and contribution 
toward progress in the talks from the 
Warsaw Pact states. 


Lastly, as allies, we must continue to 
promote our strength in other areas—eco- 
nomic, political, social, moral. It is pre- 
cisely when the challenge to democracy is 
greatest that our leaders must most firmly 
resist nondemocratic solutions. 


I have every confidence that the na- 
tions of the Alliance, and NATO itself, 
will be more than equal to these tasks. 


I return to the United States confident 
of the prospects for a peaceful world 
which respects human rights; I know that 
the security of our Alliance is the rock on 
which that hope is built. 


NOTE: The meeting began at approximately 
4:35 p.m. in the Conference Room at NATO 
Headquarters. Prior to the meeting, the Presi- 
dent met with Joseph M. A. H. Luns, Secretary 
General of NATO. General Alexander M. Haig, 
Jr., is Supreme Allied Commander of Europe. 

The text of the remarks was released at 
Brussels, Belgium. 
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Brussels, Belgium 


Remarks Following the Meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council. January 6, 1978 


SECRETARY GENERAL Luns. Ladies and 
gentlemen, the President. 

Tue Presiwent. That’s one of the 
briefest speeches that you’ve ever made, 
Secretary General Luns. And I want to 
say almost equally briefly that the NATO 
Alliance is one that’s precious to the 
American people. Our involvement in it 
is supported almost unanimously in our 
country. 


I’ve been deeply gratified at the re- 
surgence of commitment and tangible 
support for NATO military strength 
among all the members of the Alliance. 
I gave them a detailed report about the 
progress that we are making in our ne- 
gotiations with the Soviet Union on a 
wide range of subjects. 


We want to understand the East-West 
relationship and to alleviate any poten- 
tial tensions. Our commitment is not to 
war, it’s to peace. We believe that the 
best Way to preserve peace and to pre- 
serve those ideals and commitments, 
human rights of the Western allies is 
dependent upon the military capability 
which we exhibit. I pointed out to them 
the suffering that has taken place in Eu- 
rope by our forces and those of our other 
allies in previous wars, and the fact that 
we never want to see this happen again, 
and that a close support and a constant 
commitment to mutual defense is the 
best way to prevent additional war. 


I gave the Ambassadors, the Secretary 
General, and the military officials an up- 
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to-date account of my own visit, a report 
on progress that has already taken place 
and might take place in the Middle East. 
We covered the economic strength of our 
own country, the close ties that bind us 
together not only militarily but politically 
and economically. 


We had a question-and-answer session 
where several of the Ambassadors pointed 
out to me particular points of interest to 
the United States, and I responded to 
their comments as well. It was a very 
fruitful exchange, and in less than 2 hours 
we covered these ranges of interest which 
have been important to all. 


At the end I told our allies who were 
represented there that we have nothing 
to conceal from them; they are partners 
in every sense of the word. And we have 
had our Secretary of Defense, our Se~re- 
tary of State, the Vice President—just a 
few hours after I became President—and 
now myself come here to the NATO 
Headquarters to let our allies know that 
the Alliance is indeed intimate and one 
that’s unconstrained and, if any question 
in the future ever arises about SALT ne- 
gotiations, tactical weapons, budget plans, 
soundness of the dollar, that they only 
need to contact me directly, if necessary, 
and they'll get an immediate answer. 


I think any concerns have been alle- 
viated, and I leave here with a great sense 


of trust and a great sense of appreciation 
for not only the strength of the Alliance 
in the past, the ties that have bound us 
together philosophically and_ politically 
and morally, but also with a sense of as- 
surance about the future. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 5:40 p.m. in the 
main hallway at NATO Headquarters. 
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The President’s Overseas Trip 


Remarks on Arrival at the White House. 
January 6, 1978 


Tue Vice PRreEsIDENT. Mr. President, 
we're delighted to welcome you and Ros- 
alynn back to the Nation’s Capital as you 
return this evening from this most success- 
ful and inspiring trip. We’re delighted to 
wish you a happy new year in person for 
the first time this year, and we’re de- 
lighted that because of this trip, 1978 is 
beginning on the best possible basis. 

This trip was of tremendous impor- 
tance and was a great success for our Na- 
tion in many ways. First of all, it permit- 
ted the President to deepen and broaden 
the friendship and the sense of under- 
standing and cooperation between him- 
self and the leaders of the great nations 
that he visited. 

Just as importantly, it deepened and 
broadened the friendship of the American 
people with the peoples of those nations. 
And the love and the affection that was so 
apparent as we watched you meet and 
walk amongst the peoples of those nations 
showed the great love and affection 
around the world that exists for our Na- 
tion and its leaders. 

This visit also permitted you to work 
on some very important problems, and 
the one that comes to mind immediately 
is the Middle East, where your visits ar- 
rived at the most important moment 
when, during these historical develop- 
ments, you were able to meet with the 
leaders of Iran, Saudi Arabia, and of 
course Mr. Sadat in Aswan, to help keep 
the momentum toward peace in the Mid- 
dle East. Your conversation with Prime 
Minister Begin also contributed to that 
crucial process. 

But perhaps most importantly your 
visit and each stop on that visit demon- 
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strated the profound, the complete and 
the total commitment of this administra- 
tion and of its President to the pursuit of 
human rights, of human justice and lib- 
erty. Those values most basic to the 
American people are also most basic to 
our foreign policy. 

When you left, Mr. President, you 
asked those of us who stayed behind to 
take care of things. These have been 9 
successful days in the history of our coun- 
try. [Laughter] And we’re proud of it. We 
have avoided war. We have continued 
Government services with no increase in 
taxes. The Congress have not turned 
down a single suggestion during these 
past 9 days. I’ve matured a lot. I’ve aged 
a year since you left, and Amy’s now an 
accomplished skier. [Laughter] 

Welcome home. We’re delighted to 
have you and Rosalynn back with us. 
Thank you. 

THE PreEsIDENT. Maybe I should have 
stayed gone longer. [Laughter] 

A week and a half ago when I stood 
right here on this spot I mentioned some 
words in anticipation of our trip that are 
significant: rapid change, diversity among 
the peoples of the world, American lead- 
ership, liberty, freedom, friendship, hu- 
man rights. And now after going to these 
nations, I have a much more sure sense 
of what those words really mean. I won’t 
go into detail now because we don’t have 
time. But there are a few vivid mem- 
ories that illustrate my own emotions as 
I return to my land which I love so much. 

The visit to Warsaw, the Warsaw Pact 
nation on the other side of the Iron Cur- 
tain, which is now being opened I hope 
for good. Paying tribute to those who 
were killed there, there were 4 million 
Jews in Poland before the war. Now there 
are less than a hundred thousand. War- 
saw had 1.2 million people; 800,000 of 
them were killed. Six million Poles died. 
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Twenty million Russians died in the Sec- 
ond World War. 

And I have a much surer sense now 
that the Communist nations who some- 
times we look upon as adversaries want 
to avoid war and to have peace just as 
much as we do. And we need to make 
every effort to search out compatibilities 
and to understand one another and to 
communicate easily and well. 

I was deeply impressed by India, the 
largest democracy on Earth, 700 million 
people perhaps. I visited Gandhi’s tomb, 
where his body was cremated, and 
thought about how that man with no 
army, no television, no political organiza- 
tion, no home, was able to transform that 
country by walking by himself from one 
village to another just because he had an 
ideal that didn’t change and because he 
wanted the Indian people to have a right 
to worship and to choose their own 
leaders. 

And we visited a small village like the 
one my mother lived in for 2 years, a vil- 
lage of poverty. The people who live there 
don’t make as much income in a year as 
the average American worker makes in a 
week. But we were received with open 
arms and it was a natural outburst of 
friendship and appreciation, even there, 
for what our country stands for. 

Then I visited King Hussein and King 
Khalid and the Shah of Iran, and then 
stopped in Aswan, and as I stepped off 
the plane I embraced with a deep sense 
of affection one of the bravest men on 
Earth, Anwar Sadat. 

And then came back to France, and 
yesterday, I believe, was one of the best 
days of my whole life, the outpouring of 
friendship that existed on the streets of 
Paris for us, for our country, the people 
in the small village of Bayeux, the first 
town liberated when the freedom forces 
moved back into Europe. And to stand 
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in Normandy Beach, on the site of the 
loss of 2,000 American lives in just a few 
hours in Omaha, and to see a tremendous 
American flag and a tremendous French 
tri-color flag flying over the graves of over 
9,300 Americans who died for the liberty 
of France and Europe and for our own 
freedom was a great experience for me. 

So, I’ve learned a lot. We were received 
with open arms and friendship, even 
among nations who in the past have been 
kind of cool toward us, and I was able to 
see very clearly what the United States of 
America means to those people around 
the world. 

When we are clean and decent they 
are pleased. When we are honest they are 
relieved. When we are strong they’re pro- 
tected, and when we extend the hand of 
friendship they respond with an open 
heart. 

I was proud of the friendship we re- 
ceived and the friendship we left behind 
us, but at all times I was even more proud 
of the people that I represent. 


NOTE: The exchange began at 9:14 p.m. on 
the South Lawn of the White House. 


The President’s Overseas Trip 


Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters 
on Board Air Force One en Route to the 
United States. January 6, 1978 


Tue PresbeEnt. I think I will answer your 
questions for a while. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS ON THE TRIP 


Q. Starting out, Mr. President, would 
you give us your assessment of the trip 
and what you think you accomplished ? 

THe Preswent. Well, I wanted to 
project the image of a nation that stands 
for what is right and decent and good, 
strengthen the concept of democracy, 
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both in the developing and the developed 
nations, try to make progress on resolving 
the Middle Eastern dispute. And one 
thing that evolved everywhere I went 
was an expression of interest or concern 
on the part of the foreign leaders about 
how we were going to address the energy 
question. 

Additionally, of course, I wanted to 
strengthen, if possible, the friendship in 
varying degrees that existed originally be- 
tween our Nation and the other 
countries that we visited. 

I had never been before to India or 
the Middle East—or the countries that we 
went to in the Middle East. These were 
the four or five things that I had in mind. 
I think we did a fairly good job. 

Q. I know that’s what you intended 
to do, but do you think you accomplished 
those? What, in particular, do you think 
yo. have accomplished? 

THE Present. Well, there is no doubt 
that the friendship between ourselves and 
Poland, ourselves and India, ourselves and 
Saudi Arabia, ourselves and Iran, our- 
selves and Egypt, ourselves and France, 
and Belgium were enhanced. And this 
was accomplished. 


own 


I believe that we made some progress 
in the Middle East. So far as I know, there 
are no differences that separate us from 
Sadat, for instance. We reemphasized the 
same basic principles that we proposed 
6 or 8 months ago to the Arab and the 
Israeli leaders. In this respect, the trip 
was successful. 

I made two or three major speeches, 
too: one on democracy as it relates to the 
developing nations in the world under 
changing circumstances; the other one, 
democracy as it relates to the developed 
or industrialized nations in the world in 
changing circumstances. It’s hard to say 
whether the speech has made any impact 
or not. 
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I think we also put forward the image 
of a nation that is strong and secure and 
self-confident, but which doesn’t have to 
prove our strength by taking advantage 
of other nations that are not so strong or 
forceful or secure as are we. 

The personal relationships that I 
evolved between myself and the foreign 
leaders was very gratifying. 

I would say the most emotional day 
was yesterday with the visit to Normandy 
and the reception 

QO. That was beautiful. 

Tue Presipent.—of the people in 
Bayeux and the response of the French 
people along the streets of Paris and the 
tremendous crush of people that showed 
up last night at the Palais de Versailles. 
It was a very deeply moving experience. 

Jopy Powe tt. Let me interrupt for a 
minute. Does anybody need a “shooter?” 

THE Presinent. Does anybody care 
for a drink. That’s the question. 

Mr. Powe t. Let the record show that 
six reporters were offered a chance for a 
drink, and they all turned it down. 
[ Laughter] 

THE Present. That’s news. [ Laugh- 
ter| 

VIEWS ON THE TRIP 


Q. At a couple of points you looked 
sort of tired to us, but many of us were 
completely exhausted. And what I’d like 
to know is how you stood up physically 
and how it affected you in the changing 
time zones, whether or not in retrospect 
you may feel that the itinerary was a little 
too hectic and if in future foreign trips you 
might tell your staff to go a little easier on 
you when they plan a trip? 

THE PresipENnT. Well, I’ll be honest 
with you. Today is the first day I’ve been 
tired. The rest of the trip I felt quite 
rested and relaxed and didn’t feel hur- 
ried. I actually got more sleep per night 
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than I would ordinarily get in Washing- 
ton. And generally I get up at either 5, 
5:30, or 6 o’clock in the morning. I slept 
later than I ordinarily did. Last night we 
stayed up pretty late, about an hour later 
than anticipated. Today was really the 
first day I felt tired at all. And that was 
at the NATO meeting. 

I think that one of the major considera- 
tions—and you can keep this on the rec- 
ord if you want to—is how the rest of 
the entourage, including the press, are 
affected by the trip. I’m always taken 
care of. When I get to the final place, 20 
minutes after I make a major speech, I 
can go to bed and sleep until the next 
morning. You all have to file your stories 
and get up and be ready for me to emerge 
the following morning. I think that that 
factor is one that we will consider in the 
future. 

Q. Do you think, sir, that there were a 
couple of gaffes—I guess it’s the word? 

Tue PresipvenT. Yes. There were. 

Q. In the Polisi translation, the open 
mike in New Delhi—did that cause you 
any problems in dealing with the leaders, 
or will it cause any permanent problem in 
relations with these countries? 

THE PresIDENT. Well, both were inad- 
vertent, of course. Gierek, I thought, 
made a very fine statement afterwards. 
He said, “In Poland we don’t criticize 
women or translators.” [ Laughter] That 
happened the first time I met Gierek, 
and afterwards we had a very fine per- 
sonal relationship. He never commented 
on it except just to smile and say, “Well, 
it was kind of ancient Polish and had a 
Russian influence.” But I don’t think it 
had any lasting effect. 

And I have read the news reports of the 
statements of the Indian leaders after we 
left, and I think, perhaps, without trying 
to be overly optimistic, that it kind of 
helped me and Desai both. I was very 
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forceful about our nonproliferation pro- 
gram, pointed out to him very frankly and 
bluntly that the Congress was likely to 
pass stringent requirements on fuel sup- 
plies in the future, with my approval. 
And I wanted him to know at least 18 
months ahead of time that it would affect 
India. 

And he and I made a joke of it several 
times after that in a perfectly easy way. 
And after we departed, their reports to 
the press were that it was a very construc- 
tive visit. 

I think it showed Desai was, as I re- 
ferred to him, adamant in the Indian 
position. We tried to evolve some solution 
to this potential conflict about interna- 
tional safeguards on production of nuclear 
power versus an adequate supply of fuel. 
One possibility that we will explore is that 
if we and the Soviets, the British, can con- 
clude a comprehensive test ban, that this 
would be an adequate new factor to per- 
mit Desai to accept comprehensive safe- 
guards without having to violate the prin- 
ciples of autonomy or independence. 

But I regret that the open mike thing 
occurred. I can’t mislead you about that. 
Between me and Desai, it was always a 
matter of humor and good reception. I 
think anybody that observed me and him 
closely saw that there was a genuine feel- 
ing of mutual respect. 

Q. Let me just follow up here. 

THE PreEsIpDENT. Please do. But it was 
a mistake. 

Q. Yes, sir, it was probably a mistake, 
but was it a mistake because of the way 
the press operates or was it a mistake on 
your part? 

THE PRESIDENT. It was a mistake on 
my part. I should have said “a very frank 
and factual letter” and not “a blunt and 
cold letter.” But what I was trying to talk 
about to Cy Vance—obviously I had 
nothing of ill feeling toward Desai—what 
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I was talking about was it was a cold, 
technical subject, and it ought to be de- 
scribed to the Indians in no uncertain 
terms so that they would know what to 
expect 18 months after the legislation 
takes place. 


THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, I am intrigued that 
you—I don’t want to belabor the Middle 
East episode, but it certainly did over- 
shadow the trip in many ways; develop- 
ments kept going—you say that—Sadat 
said that you have an identity of views, 
and you say that you don’t seem to have 
any differences. Does that put you—and 
Sadat has differences with Begin—so 
where does that put you with Begin? 

Tue PresipenT. I read the news re- 
ports after my statement at Aswan, and 
Begin expressed approval of what I said. 
There is a fairly good agreement between 
Begin and Sadat on matters concerning 
the definition of peace. 


Sadat told me that when he met in 
April with me in Washington and I out- 
lined the three basic principles, one was 
complete peace between Egypt and 
Israel—open borders, diplomatic recogni- 
tion, ambassadorial exchange, free trade, 
tourist and student and cultural ex- 
changes. And he told me it would never 
happen in his lifetime, which he did—he 
told me that in April. 


He told me the other morning in Aswan 
that he was completely wrong, that not 
only was he well accepted in Israel but 
he was a hero when he came back to 
Egypt, that when the Israeli negotiators 
came to Cairo, that they were embraced 
and the Egyptians wept. And he said to 
me, “My people were far ahead of me, 
and what you proposed in April that I 
thought was never possible has already 
proven to be possible.” That’s one aspect. 
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The withdrawal of Israeli forces from 
the West Bank, with minor exceptions on 
the western boundary, is a principle that 
we espoused back in February or March 
publicly. And I think this is still an ac- 
ceptable approach to the Arabs, although 
publicly I wouldn’t expect them to 
espouse it now because it violates, in ef- 
fect, the statements in Rabat. They are 
able and, obviously, willing to speak for 
themselves. But this is something we've 
been very clear on. 


The other question, the resolution of 
the Palestinian problem, I think, can be 
resolved with an interim solution for a 
joint administration. I don’t want to be 
definitive about it, but possibilitics in- 
cluding Israel, Jordan, the West Bank, 
Gaza Strip, Palestinians, perhaps the 
United Nations for a period of time, 
specifically outlined ahead of time, and 
then the right of the Palestinians to decide 
their own future between whether they 
should continue that kind of administra- 
tion or affiliate with Jordan—those are 
the kinds of principles that we have de- 
scribed very clearly and in writing, begin- 
ning 8 months ago. 

So, the details are going to be a prob- 
lem. But on those expressions of principle, 
I don’t know of any differences that sepa- 
rate me and Sadat. 


Q. Do you call that self-determination? 


THE Presipent. Well, yes, I don’t think 
it’s—I have never thought and do not 
think that it’s advisable for us, for the 
Middle Eastern countries, or for the world 
to have an independent Palestinian na- 
tion located between Israel and Jordan. 
I think they would be a target of subver- 


sion. I think there would be a concen- 


trated influence, perhaps, exerted there 
by some of the more radical other leaders 
of the world. And I think that that Pales- 
tinian entity or homeland ought to be tied 
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in at the least in a very strong federation 
or confederation with Jordan. 

But now I want to say that’s our pref- 
erence. And if Israel and Jordan and the 
Palestinians and Egypt should work out 
something different, we would not object. 
But that’s our position. And we made it 
very clear from the very beginning of my 
administration to the Israelis and the 
Arabs that that’s our preference. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS ON THE TRIP 


Q. I was wondering, were there any un- 
expected gains or losses throughout the 
past 9 days? 

Tue PreEsIDENT. Well, that’s hard to 
describe. You know, I’m not an objective 
analyst. But I felt that the progress we 
made with India was extraordinary. 

Q. In what specific area? 

Tue Preswent. Well, under Mrs. 
Gandhi, there is no doubt that the ori- 
entation of India, which has been an his- 
toric friend of ours, has been away from 
us, perhaps toward the Soviets. 

I felt like Desai and his government has 
at least come back to a completely neutral 
or nonaligned position. And there was a 
genuine feeling of compatibility and 
friendship, based on deep religious con- 
victions, a commitment to democracy, the 
principle of human rights, that was very 
encouraging to me. 

It was more than I had anticipated. 
I don’t want to analyze it myself, but the 
French news media have said that we 
have never had better relationships with 
France in this past hundred years than we 
have right now. I feel very close to Giscard 
d’Estaing. 

I think the French outpouring of 
emotion and friendship toward us and 
the tremendous crowds that evolved on 
the streets of Paris—Giscard d’Estaing 
said that’s a very rare occasion. 

The French are almost as blase about 
foreign visitors as are the people in Wash- 
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ington, because it’s such a center for diplo- 
matic visits. But I thought it was a very 
good expression of friendship. 

And as I said earlier, I thought the 
community of memories, of history ex- 
pressed on the beach near Omaha yester- 
day was something that you can’t antic- 
ipate and you can’t contrive. I thought 
it was really genuine. Well, those are a 
couple of things that impressed me. 


Rosalynn’s and Dr. Brzezinski’s visit 
with Cardinal Wyszynski showed that 
there’s a pluralism in the Polish society 
that is not frequently acknowledged in an 
eastern European country. 

It’s obvious that as far as the influence 
on the minds and hearts and future of 
the Polish people that there’s a sharing 
between a great religious leader and the 
political leader. 


And privately they expressed admira- 
tion for each other. And I think this is 
a good, kind of a pleasant surprise to know 
more about the nations behind the Iron 
Curtain. 


I think the Curtain is being parted. I 
think it’s a good step forward. We con- 
summated an additional proper action 
today by returning the crown to Hungary.* 
We're not trying to drive a wedge be- 
tween those Warsaw Pact nations and the 
Soviet Union. But we are trying to get 
them to look to us as friends who want 
peace, who recognize the horrible suffer- 
ing that they've experienced, and who 
are building a basis for friendship and 
trade and mutual exchange. 


We signed a nuclear agreement with 
the Iranians that will provide billions of 
dollars of trade for American industry, a 


* The Crown of St. Stephen and other Hun- 
garian coronation regalia were returned to the 
Hungarian people by a delegation headed by 
Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance at a cere- 
mony in Budapest on January 6. 
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lot of jobs for American people, that won’t 
violate at all our nonproliferation policies. 

So, there were some things that we 
hadn’t really laid down on the agenda 
ahead of time that occurred. But it’s hard 
for me to be objective about it. 

Q. What about any kind of negative 
aspects? Were you surprised by anything 
that didn’t go as well as you thought it 
might have? 


Tue Present. No. I can’t think of 
anything. But perhaps you can. 


VISIT TO POLAND 


Q. Asa follow on your discussions about 
Poland, I have two questions: One is 
why didn’t you yourself see Cardinal 
Wyszynski, and did you make any efforts 
to suggest to Mr. Gierek that he should 
allow his dissident journalists into your 
press conference? 


THe Preswwent. Yes. We requested 
that the press conference be open ahead 
of time. That’s his country. He made that 
decision. And I made the decision to 
comment on it publicly. And he made the 
decision, I presume, for my comment to 
be published very freely in the Polish 
newspapers and also on the television that 
evening. 

We extended an invitation to Cardinal 
Wyszynski to come and meet with me. 
But he said it was not proper for a cardi- 
nal to come to pay his respects to me. So, 
we thought it was a good solution there, 
at the last moment I might say, for Ros- 
alynn to accompany Dr. Brzezinski, who 
had planned to see Cardinal Wysznyski all 
the time. 


I wrote him a private message. He 
wrote me a little note, and it was a mu- 
tually beneficial thing. But I think the 
contact with him through Zbig and Ros- 


alynn was adequate. 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Q. Mr. President, can you be more 
specific—maybe you don’t want to be— 
on what you mean when you say Pales- 
tinians have the right to participate in 
their own self-determination? 

THE PresipentT. I don’t really want to 
spell out in any more detail what the pro- 
cedure ought to be. Dayan and Kamel? 
will be meeting in Jerusalem on the 15th 
of January. Cy Vance will be there. We'll 
offer our good offices. 

My own preference is that the Israelis 
and Egyptians negotiate that interim 
procedure with a final referendum them- 
selves. We’ll try to find some compromise 
between them. I think if we can evolve 
an acceptable set of principles, then it 
would be much easier for King Hussein 
and, perhaps later on, the Syrians to join 
in the discussions. I did not try to con- 
vince Hussein to participate now. 

I feel and he feels also that Sadat is 
adequately representing the Arab position. 
And I think Sadat, in an almost unique 
way, not only has the trust of his own 
people and the rest of the world but also, 
to a substantial degree, the trust of the 
Israeli citizens. 

So, all of us feel for now until Sadat 
specifically requests it, that Hussein should 
stay out of the direct negotiations. The 
Shah will be supportive, the Saudis were 
very encouraging about the future, and 
Hussein and we agree completely. 

And so, I think that the present posture 
is a good one. But exactly how the vote 
should be handled or when or what the 
options might be offered to the Pales- 
tinians, I don’t want to say. I don’t know. 


Q. Can I also ask you, do you think 
that as a result of your visit there, that 


* Moshe Dayan, Foreign Minister of Israel, 
and Ibrahim Kamel, Foreign Minister of Egypt. 
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Sadat’s position with the hardline critics 
of the Arab world has been improved 
and that he’s strengthened his hand as a 
result of this? 

Tue Present. Well, I don’t think I 
would be violating any confidence to say 
that all the Arab leaders with whom I 
met said they support Sadat unequivo- 
cally. Now, the feeling of Syria is some- 
thing that I can’t assess. I didn’t happen 
to talk to Asad lately, but the feeling of 
Iraq and Libya and the more radical 
Arabs is obvious. They don’t want peace 
to prevail. They don’t want a settlement 
to be reached. They don’t want the 
Geneva conference to be concluded. And 
many of them still have as a unique pur- 
pose the destruction of Israel. 

I don’t think that Asad or King Hus- 
sein or Sadat or the Saudis—the ones 
with whom I’ve talked—I don’t think 
any of them feel that way. I think they 
all are perfectly willing to accept Israel 
now as a permanent entity in the Middle 
East, living in peace. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Q. Mr. President, before we left, you 
said you were going to talk about human 
rights, and you certainly did, I think, just 
about every place we went. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. But since we were in Poland, where 
you told us about Gierek’s commitment 
to you on emigration rights, I don’t think 
we had any specific information that any 
of the leaders have given to you any 
reaction to your own position. Is there 
anything specific? In particular I am 
thinking about Iran. Have there been any 
concessions that we haven’t learned 
about? 

THE Preswent. No. Obviously, we 
don’t seek concessions on human rights in 
Belgium or Egypt or France. In Iran, the 
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Shah and I have had very all-encom- 
passing discussions about human rights. I 
am not inclined to reveal the private con- 
versations. But the basic question in Iran 
is the law that exists that outlaws the 
Communist Party and that outlaws com- 
munism are very similar to the laws that 
we have enforced in the past very rigidly. 
And this is the basis for the problem. 

But the Shah is very deeply concerned 
about human rights, and I mentioned 
human rights in my statement in Iran. 
But we’ve seen in Iran, in many ways, the 
opening up of the rights of women, the 
welcoming of disparate religious and 
racial groups to Iran—a very fine move- 
ment forward, I would say, equivalent to 
what we’ve done in the last 20 years. 
(The last phrase refers specifically to 
movement on the rights of women and 
racial and religious minorities.) * 


VIEWS ON THE TRIP 


Q. Sir, if I could, I would like to get 
off the hard news for a minute here. 


THE PreEsIDENT. Good deal. 


Q. And, really, I guess it’s a two-part 
question. One is that you, in many of your 
talks and after the statements and things 
that you made, you mentioned the word 
“symbolism.” You said, “This is a sym- 
bol” of various things. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 


Q. I guess the first part is, was the trip 
partly symbolic? And the second is that 
you have stayed in the last 9 days in sorne 
of the most elaborate buildings in the 
world. [Laughter] Are you at all uncom- 
fortabie with where you have been and 
the service you’ve been given in staying at 
places—you didn’t stay at Versailles, but 
being in places like Versailles—is that at 
all uncomfortable to you? 


* Printed in the White House press release. 
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THE PRESIDENT. I'll have to be honest 


and say it was not uncomfortable. 
[Laughter] 


Mrs. Carter. I enjoyed it. 


THE PresIDENT. It was obvious that 
every leader, beginning with Poland all 
the way through the stay in the palace in 
France, went out of their way to try to 
make me feel welcome and to give me 
not only friendship but show what their 
nation had to offer, historically and cul- 
turally and in the spirit of hospitality. 


So, I enjoyed it. It was very fine, and 
we expressed our appreciation to them. 
I’ve already written thank-you notes to 
everybody, including our departure from 
Paris, and told them how much we ap- 
preciated it. 


The trip was symbolic. It’s a very sure 
and comforting feeling to represent what 
I consider to be the greatest nation on 
Earth. And we don’t have any weakness 
that I feel that requires me to artificially 
prove our strength. We don’t have any 
need that I feel that requires me to take 
advantage of someone else to meet our 
need. We don’t have any feeling of su- 
periority or domination over other na- 
tions with whom we visited. We genuinely 
treat them as equals, as partners, as peo- 
ple with whom we would like to be even 
closer friends in the future. 


So, it was a trip that was symbolic of 
the power and influence and the good 
will of the United States. I tried to em- 
phasize everywhere I went the concepts 
of morality and decency and goodness 
and friendship and human rights. So, I 
didn’t feel under any sort of uncomfort- 
able strain to prove something that I 
don’t really think our Nation represents. 
It was symbolic to that degree. It symbol- 
ized what America is, what America 
wants to be. 
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VISIT TO INDIA 


Q. Do you think you would have liked 
to have been Viceroy of India? [Laugh- 
ter] 

Tue Preswent. I don’t know. I tried 
to learn while I was in India what their 
feelings are toward the British. And my 
sense was that they have a genuine ap- 
preciation of what the British did, that 
the viceroys’ administrations were in gen- 
eral very benevolent. There was no India 
before the British came. It was just a col- 
lection of a large number of independent 
states in all forms. The British brought 
the subcontinent together in unity. 

After Gandhi’s heroic and unbelieva- 
ble crusade, the British left with good 
spirits. They turned over the power to 
Nehru on their departure. 

And they were very proud to take me 
to a room, for instance, where no Amer- 
ican or European has ever been. It’s a 
beautiful portrait gallery, underneath the 
palace where we stayed, of all the British 
viceroys and other administrators who 
had been there and their wives. Every 
portrait is, I’d say, twice life-size. And it’s 
very beautifully done, and it shows the 
respect that the Indians feel toward the 
British. So, I didn’t have any yearning to 
be a viceroy. [Laughter] I’d rather be 
President. [ Laughter] I think the British 
left with a good feeling among the 
Indians. 

Q. This is a time for me to ask about 
the Indian village. 

Mr. Powe tt. Let me first of all say 
that I would like one more question, in 
order to get it transcribed and get it back. 
This is the last question. 


Q. I am very interested in what your 
impressions were of that Indian village 
and what your thoughts and feelings 
were, particularly when you touched that 
poor old blind lady sitting in the dust. 
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THE PresiventT. I felt just as much at 
home in that Indian village as I did in 
the palaces. It would be hard to describe 
my own anticipation of going to the vil- 
lage and the accuracy with which my 
mother has described the life of an Indian 
in a typical rural area which is very poor. 

In a sense, I was representing my 
mother when I went there, because she 
went in and out of those small homes. She 
ran a clinic and administered to lepers 
and those who were dying and those who 
were outcast. 

Without scheduling or without any- 
body knowing about it ahead of time, 
Desai and Rosalynn and I went into sev- 
eral of the homes. In fact, that home had 
no idea we were going in there, as you 
know. And I didn’t feel like an alien 
there. I think those people don’t realize 
the comparison between their lifestyle 
and that of other people. I don’t think 
they were ashamed of their poverty. 


They showed, at least to me—and my 
wife and I disagree to some degree on 
this—that between a better lifestyle un- 
der a totalitarian government and the 
right to own their own house and to work 
a half-acre of land and to keep their own 
children close to them and to make their 
own decision in a political election, that 
they had made their choice. The substan- 
tial vote—I think over 200 million people 
voted in this past year’s election for Desai 
compared to Mrs. Gandhi—they showed 
a concern about the derogation of democ- 
racy in India. And, I don’t know, those 
are just some mixed emotions, but that 
was one of the best parts of the Indian 
trip to me. 

Q. I don’t understand what it is that 
you and Mrs. Carter disagree on. 

Tue Present. I’m not going to go 
into that. 


Q. Okay. Maybe I just missed it. 














HAMILTON JORDAN 


Q. Mr. President, I know Jody said 
this is the last question, but I think all of 
us here would be remiss because of the 
rumors that have been going around, and 
I will ask this while Ham is standing in 
the door: There have been many rumors 
since Ham came to Riyadh that some- 
thing is going on, that he is leaving, that 
he is not, that he is going to be chief of 
staff. You could hear everything in the 
world on this trip. I think it would do 
yourself and Ham and us a service if we 
could get some kind of statement from 
you about if anything is going on. 

THE Preswent. No, nothing is going 
on so far as I know. I don’t want to 
corroborate what Jody said. [Laughter] 
Ham is the person in the White House 
that analyzes for me and with me the 
domestic, political considerations of both 
domestic and foreign policy. And the 
meeting with Sadat, when I didn’t have 
a chance to go to see Begin—because he 
had just been to the United States and 
because Cy Vance is going to Jerusalem 
in 10 days—was kind of a sensitive po- 
litical issue. 

And I particularly wanted him to be 
there with us to make sure that there was 
an objectivity and a fairness between our 
unscheduled visit with Sadat and our re- 
sponsibility to the Israelis to be fair as a 
mediator. 

And that’s why I wanted Ham to come 
over. But there is no change. Hamilton 
has no better relationship with me than 
he had before. [Laughter] 


REporTER. Thank you, sir. 
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Tue Present. I enjoyed it. Thank 
you. 


NOTE: The question-and-answer session was 
held during the flight from Brussels, Belgium, 
to Andrews Air Force Base, Md. The transcript 
was released on January 7. 





Digest of Other 


White House Announcements 


The following listing includes the Pres- 
ident’s daily schedule and other items of 
general interest as announced by the 
White House Press Office during the pe- 
riod covered by this issue. Events and an- 
nouncements printed elsewhere in the 
issue are not included. 

January 1 

During his visit to Iran, the President 
met with King Hussein I of Jordan at the 
Saadabad Palace in Tehran. 

January 5 

During his visit to France, the President 
met with Emile Van Lennep, Secretary 
General of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, at the 
Marigny Residence in Paris. 

January 6 

While in Paris, the President held sep- 
arate meetings at the residence of the U.S. 
Ambassador to France with Francois Mit- 
terrand, leader of the Socialist Party, and 
Robert Fabre, leader of the Left Radical 


Movement. 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


NOTE: The Congress having adjourned sine die 
on Thursday, December 15, 1977, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period covered 
by this issue. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed dur- 
ing the period covered by this issue, are not in- 
cluded in the issue. 

Released January 1, 1978 
News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with Prime Minister Desai of India—by 

Jagat Mehta, Indian Foreign Secretary, S. V. 

Purushottam, Chief Spokesman of the Gov- 

ernment of India, and Jody Powell, Press 

Secretary to the President 
Released January 2, 1978 
Advance text: remarks to the Indian Parlia- 

ment 
Released January 3, 1978 
Advance text: remarks on signing the Delhi 

Declaration 
Released January 4, 1978 
Informal remarks: during a photo session at 

the beginning of a meeting with President 

Giscard d’Estaing of France 
Announcement: meetings of the President, Sec- 

retary Vance, and Dr. Brzezinski with French 

officials 
Advance text: remarks at the Palais des 
Congres 





ACTS APPROVED BY 
THE PRESIDENT 


NOTE: The President completed his considera- 
tion of acts and joint resolutions passed during 
the first session of the 95th Congress on Decem- 
ber 28, 1977. The second session of the 95th 
Congress will begin on Thursday, January 19, 
1978. 
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